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Next Year—The Heart of America” 


lt Pledges 





G A Room with Bath for Every Visitor 

q A Hotel Headquarters for Every District 

¢ A Convention Hall Five Minutes Walk 
from Any Hotel 


Kansas City has:—12,000 hotel rooms in downtown district—40 modern 
hotels (12 built in last 24 months)—an ideal climate—13 railroad trunk 
lines reaching into every section—central geographical location—the most 
beautiful residential and park area in America—the famous western spirit 
of hospitality—AND—a Kiwanis Club supported by a city of 500,000 people 
that really wants you. 


COME TO 


KANSAS CITY IN 1928 


and have your “Biggest and Best” Convention 
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New Official 
Kiwanis 
Lapel Buttons 











For Table Decoration 


When these small silk flags, 4x6 inches in size, are placed 








Anew and special design for lapel buttons for members in bases they make colorful decorations. The flags of Can- 
as been adopted. This was done after long study by a spe- ada and the United States and the *K"’ emblem flag mount- | 
> * rocncaaee The new design is much more artistic than ed in a base, make an attractive display. 
1 OW -* . | 
Ihe button is furnished in plain gold plate, triple gold Kiwanis emblem flags $1.60 per doz. 
plate, and 8 kt. solid gold United States or Canadian flags 1.60 per doz. 
ple ‘ t , sia , = : | 
\t present these new buttons are available only at Inter- Wood n bases, for one flag .50 per doz. | 
national Headquarters Wooden bases, for two flags 1.00 per doz. 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : 4 d sec P } 1e rs 4 
In accordance with action taken by the International Wooden bases, for three flag 1.50 per doz. | 
} 
| 


Board of Trustees, the cooperation of all members is sought “ 

in the wearing of the new button Large F lags 
All are urged to help bring uniformity out of the variety — ' 

of design that has existed United States 


3 e lool $3.5 Silk ¢ ‘ } 
Plain gold plate $ .25 each 3%) leet, = 3-50 oo $16.00 
Triple gold plate 30 each {xO feet, 00 . 5.00 Si 24.60 
8-kt. solid gold 1.00 each Canadian 
3x5 feet, Wool $9.00 Silk $25.00 } 
: 1x6 feet, Wool 12.00 Silk 35.00 

Discard the Old Hie eve as" Rha T test 

. Poles not included in above prices. Write for 

Wear the New prices in mahogany or oak 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 
164 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II. 
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Thousands Have This 


Priceless Gift 
~and Never Discover It! 


Many men rob themselves of success, popularity, achievement and position which 
could rightfully be theirs if they would but recognize the presence of a priceless gift 


which nature gave them. 


They go through life timid, self-conscious, fearful and 


retiring instead of using this natural gift to dominate and control others and be- 


come leaders among men. 


find out for yourself, by 


No sane man would deliberately and know- 
ingly throw away a chance to become an out- 
standing, influential and important figure, 
occupying a high-salaried job in his chosen 
profession. Yet, without knowing it, thou- 
sands of men are throwing away a priceless 
gift which, if they would 


Seven men out of every nine have this gift. 


means of this amazing FREE test, 


You need not have a college education, nor do 
you need any kind of vocal training. By this 
amazing, easy method you have only a few 
simple easy-to-remember principles to learn. 
Then you will see how really easy it is to have 
the power of effective, convincing speech. 


Why Powerful 





but bring it out from hid- 
ing and use it, would ob- 
tain for them influence, 
position, popularity, power, 
leadership and money. 
Nearly every man has in 
aim the knack of powerful 
and convincing speech. This 
magic power is that thing 
which often rises up within 
you and demands expres- 
sion, but is never heard be- 
cause you lack confidence 
in your ability to speak 
with force and convic- 





What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse intelligently 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to devetop your power of concentration 
How to be the master of any situation 


Speakers Are Picked 
for Important Jobs 
If you will take particular 
notice, you will find that 
the big, important, high- 
salaried jobs invariably go 
to men who are convincing 
talkers. Often you will 
see a man of this type 
forge ahead in busi- 
ness at anamazingly 
fast rate, while men 
of even greater ability stand 
tied to one job because they 








tion. 


Now Easy to Become a Powerful Speaker 


I don’t care what work you are now doing. 
I don’t care what may be your station in life. 
I don’t care how timid and self-conscious you 
now are when called upon to speak. If you 
will give me just fifteen minutes each day in 
the privacy of your home I will make you an 
accomplished and powerful speaker in a few 
short weeks or not charge you a single penny. 


lack speaking power. That 
is the reason you quite often 
are astonished to see a man jump over the 
heads of many superiors into a job among the 
big leaders. It is the power and ability to 
speak with force and conviction that flashes 
men from obscurity and low wages to promi- 
nence and high salaries. 

Amazing Book Free—Mail Coupon 

If you will fill in and mail the coupon at once, 
you will receive a remarkable new book called 


You can now 
if you are one of these. 


“How to Work Wonders with Words.” This 
book gives you an amazing test by which you 
can determine for yourself in five minutes 
whether you are one of the seven men out of 
every nine who possess the “hidden knack”’ of 
powerful speech, but do not know it. Decide 
for yourself if you are going to allow 15 minutes 
a day to stand between you and success. Thou- 


NOW SENT © sands have found this 
to be the biggest step 


forward in their lives. 

If it has played such 
animportant part in the 
lives of many big men, 
mayitnotin yours? Then 
mail the coupon at once. 


North American 
Institute 

3601 Michigan Ave. 

Dept. 9183, Chicago, III. 











North American Institute ‘ 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9183 4 

Chicago, Illinois | 
Please send me FREE and without obligation 


my copy of your famous book, How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. 
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Make Hotel Reservations Early 
For the Memphis Convention 
Through Your Club Secretary 


First Room Assignments Made 
A = 
February 15 
HE assignment of hotel rooms by the 
Hotels Committee began on February 
15. It is obviously advisable therefore for 
all who have decided to attend the Memphis 
Convention to see their club secretaries im- 
mediately about making their reservations 
so that the secretaries may forward these 
at once. Reservation blanks with full in- 
structions have been sent to all club secre- 
taries. 

The Hotels Committee assign hotel rooms 
in the order of the receipt of hotel reser- 
vation contracts accompanied by hotel 
guarantee deposits. 


Secure Reservation Blanks and 
Instructions from Secretaries 


HOSE planning to attend the Memphis 

Convention or who have any prospect 
of doing so are urged to apply to their sec- 
retaries at once for the reservation blanks 
and instructions. A reservation blank is 
required for each individual, who must sign 
it and turn it over with $5.00 hotel guar- 
antee deposit to the club secretary for for- 
warding to the Kiwanis Convention Office. 
Reservations cannot be considered officially 
received without the hotel guarantee de- 
posits accompanying them. 


— 


Forward Reservations Through 
Club Secretaries 


ESERVATIONS cannot be made di- 

rectly with the hotels. Blanket reser- 
vations will not be arranged. All reserva- 
tions must be made on the official blanks 
to be secured from club secretaries (not by 
letter or telegram) and these must be for- 
warded in accordance with the instructions 
accompanying them. 


Room Assignments Not 
Transferable 


O transfer of the rooms assigned on 
hotel reservation contracts will be per- 
mitted. Hotels will deliver rooms only to 
those named on the assignment cards which 
will be forwarded after the receipt of reser- 
vation contracts and hotel guarantee 
deposits. 


Final Cancellation Date 
May 10 

ANCELLATION of hotel room reserva- 
tions may be made up to midnight, 
Tuesday, May 10. The hotel guarantee 
deposit of five dollars ($5.00) will then be 
returned to the club secretary. Rooms re- 
leased by cancellations after May 10 will 
be reassigned by the Hotels Committee if 
possible, and the hotel guarantee deposit 

returned, but this cannot be assured. 


KLEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
June 6-9, 1927 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





March, 1927 
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They Grinned When the Waiter 
Spoke to Me in French 






—but their laughter changed to amazement at my reply 


FE had dropped into Pierrot’s for 

dinner—Pierrot’s, that quaint French 
restaurant where the waiters speak nothing 
but French. Jack Lejeune, who boasted a 
smattering of Irench, volunteered to act 
as interpreter. 

“Now tell me what you want to eat,” 
aunounced Jack grandly, after we were 
seated, “and I'll ‘parley’ with the waiter.” 

With halting French phrases and much 
motioning of hands, Jack translated our 
orders to the waiter. Finally Jack turned 
to me. 

“What's yours, Fred?” he asked. 

“Virginia ham and scrambled eggs,” I 
replied. 

Jack’s face fell. He knew that my order 
would be difficult to translate into French. 
However, he made a brave effort. 

“Jambon et des———-et des————” but 
Jack couldn’t think how to say “‘scrambled 
eggs.” He made motions as if he were 
scrambling eggs in a frying pan, but the 
waiter couldn't what he was driv- 
ing at. 

“l’m afraid you'll have to order some- 
thing else, Fred,” he said finally. ‘‘I can’t 
think of the word for ‘scrambled eggs.’”’ 

Everybody smiled — everybody except 
me. With great ceremony I beckoned to 
the waiter. “I’ll explain my order to the 
waiter,” I said. A chuckle ran around 
the table. 

“Fred can’t speak French, can he?” I 
heard a girl whisper to Jack. 

‘‘No—he never spoke a word of French 
in his life,” came the answer. “But watch 
him. This will be funny. He'll probably 
give an imitation of a hen laying an egg.” 


A Tense Moment 

The waiter addressed me. “Qu’est-ce- 
que vous voulez, Monsieur?” he asked. 

There was a pause. All eyes were on 
me. I hesitated—prolonged the suspense 
as long as possible. Then in perfect French 
I said to the waiter: “Donnez-moi, s'il 
vous plait, du jambon aux oeufs brouillés 
jambon de Virginie.” 
The effect on my friends was tremen- 
The laughter stopped. There were 


get 





dous. 


gasps of amazement. In order to heighten 
the effect, | continued for several minutes 
to converse in French with the waiter. | 
asked him all sorts of questions—what 
part of France he was from—how long he 
had been in America, and many other 
queries. When I finally let the waiter go, 
everybody started firing excited questions 
at me. 
“Fred! 
French like that?” 
us you could talk 
your teacher ?” 
“Well, folks,” I replied, ‘it may sound 
strange, but the truth is I never had a 
teacher. And just a few months ago 
couldn’t speak a word of French.” 
“Ouit your kidding!” laughed Jac 
“You didn’t develop that knowledge of 
French in a few months. I thought it 
took years to learn to talk like that.” 
“IT have been studying French only a 
short while,” I insisted. And then I told 
them the whole story. 


Vhere did vou learn to speak 
“Why didn’t you tell 
French?” ‘‘Who was 


L 
NK. 


How I Learned French Without 
a Teacher 


“Did you ever hear of the House of Ilugo?” 











Jack nodded. ‘“That’s that famous Language 
Institute over in London, isn’t it?’ 

“Ves,”’ I replied. ‘“‘They’ve been teaching lan 
guages for over a century. Thousands Euro 
peans have learned foreig i 1 su 
prisingly short tiine by ir thod.”’ 

‘But what’s that got to do with your | ning 


French?” asked Jack. “You haven’t been 
there taking lessons from the House of Hugo, 
have you?” 

“No, I couldn’t go to the House of Hugo, so 
the House of Hugo came to me,” I replied quiz- 
zically, 


My Friends Look Startled 
*Here’s what I mean,” I said. ‘The authori- 
ties of the House of Hugo got together recently 
and decided to condense their knowledge of lan- 


overt 


guage instruction—their experience in teaching 
French—the secrets of their wonderful method 
into a course of printed lessons—a course which 


anyone could study at home. 

“This course turned out to be the most ingen- 
ious method of learning French ever devised. It 
was simply marvelous. It enabled people to learn 
French in their own homes, in an incredibly short 
time. 

“T can scarcely believe it myself, but just a few 
months ago I didn’t know a word of French. 


Now 
is spoken to me. 


few minutes 


and understand French when it 
And I didn’t study much—just 
day. There were no laborious 
exercises to do—no tiresome rules—no dull class 
room drills. It was actually fun learning Every- 
thing was so clear, so onestly, 


I can spe ik 


simple, so easy. 














the Hugo ‘At-Sight’ French Course is the most 
remarkable thing of its kind I have ever seen!” 
Try It 5 Days FREE 
This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 
French at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just 
as thousands of others are doing by the celebrated 
Hugo ‘At-Sight’? Method. Twenty-four fasci 
nating lessons, carefully planned. The most in- 
genious method of learning French ever discov- 
ered. Whole generations of language-teaching ex- 
perience in all the leading European cities are 
behind this French course. 
rh derful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method is that it makes you ur own teacher, 
At ome-—in minutes th might otherwise be 
wasted—you Ie n phrase by phrase, sentence by 
sentence, to speak the nguage correctly and well. 
lo be able to speak French is decidedly a cultural 
nment, and is recognized as such se those 
er French this fascinating 
iry 1 VA We sl ] be id 
complete irse FREI FOR 5 
y see it and judge t 
ree examination period you 
I 1 the course wit! 
keeping it as your own and 
irst payment, and thereafter 
full price of $1 has been 





Simply return the course 








within 5 days if you are not fascinated and ad 

lighted with it If you act promptly, a valuable 

French-Eng | ry, containing 45,000 

words, wil thout additi nal cost 
We urge lip and mail this cot n t 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-233, Gar 
 & New York 
SSSSSSRSRRSERSTHERESRERRSRESSERC RESTS EEE R eee eee eee 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-233 

American Representatives of Hugo’s 

Language Institute of London, 

Garden City, New York 





Please send me the Hugo ‘French-at-Sight” 
Course in 24 lessons, for free examination. With 
in 5 days I will either return the course or send 


you $2 at that time and $2 each month thereafte 
until $12 paid I am to receive a copy 
of the French-English Dictionary without addi 
tional cost 


has be en 


Name 

DEEDS Bork 41s Oh Scot o bea Shae i Saaweee 

Sg eee . State 

CPN a ai sid's ki de aradsawees cecevecece 
5% discount for cash with order 
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Bought 
by telephone $360,000 

















Tue use or Lone Distance is rapidly 
on the increase. Products are being 
bought and sold, time and travel are 
being saved by long distance calls. 
There is hardly any limit to the use of 
Long Distance. When some large order 
is wanted in a hurry, when travel means 
delay and expense. In any situation—buy- 
ing, selling, negotiating—the man who 
goes by telephone arrives first. He can dis- 
cuss all details as in a personal interview, 
<¢ 


worth of 
busses 


A CHARLESTON, WEsT VIRGINIA, 
interurban railroad needed addition- 
al new equipment, quick. It tele- 
phoned a nationally known truck 
and coach company in Chicago for 
$20,000 worth of busses. Speeding 
in over the same lines came a call 
from Montreal for new busses— 
$40,000 worth. Long Distance rang 
again and Philadelphia placed an 
order—to the amount of $300,000 
Travel would have meant delay and 
expense —all used Long Distance! 


and he can have shipment started at 
once. His business doesn’t have to wait. 

We suggest, now, that call across the 
state or nation that would get some 
important thing done. We believe you 
would be surprised if you knew how 
little it would cost... . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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in June 


annual convention of 


at Birmingham, Alabama, in 1919. 
At that time there were 138 
Kiwanis clubs and 15,500 members. The 
seventh convention was held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in May, 1923, with 1,043 clubs and 
78,961 members represented. The eleventh 


convention will be held 


in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, in June, 1927. At that time approx- 
imately 1,650 clubs and a membership of 
101,000 are to be represented. 

The South is rich in historical background 
and is full of romance. Southern people are 
noted for their hospitality and their activity 
in all affairs. Memphis is an ideal place in 
which to recall the startling growth of 
Kiwanis during these past few years. Noone 
supposed at Birmin; 
such a great increase in clubs and member- 
ship. Kiwanis has planned well and builds 
strongly at these conventions held in the South 
and no less strong plans or firm building 
will be done at Memphis. Kiwanis history 
will be made. 

Kiwanis had a small voice at Birmingham. 
At Memphis it will be a strong one in the 
shaping of its policies for the future. Fur- 
ther advance will be recorded of the activity 
of individuals and clubs in community and 
national affairs. 

Memphis hospitality is extended. Our 
southern hosts offer their assistance in build- 
ing for further Kiwanis service. Share their 
fellowship. Live with them. Contribute 
your individuality and constructive effort to 
the convention and the widening future of 


Kiwanis. 
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The International War Debts 
1. Their Origin and the Process Involved in Their Repayment 


By ALICE S. CHEYNEY, PH. D. 


Wir THE CoOPERATION OF THE INsTITUTE oF Economics, WaAsuinctTon, D. C. 


Inrropuction BY Harry E. Karr, Pasr Presipent, Krwanis INTERNATIONAL 


N inaugurating the series of articles 
regarding the international war 
debts, the Committee on International 
Public Affairs is not unmindful of the 
fact that the subject ts controversial. 
For this reason, we feel that it 1s a sub- 
ject upon which all possible light 
should be thrown. The prime difficul- 
ty seems to us to be that the underlying 
facts regarding this subject are not 
thoroughly known to the general pub- 
lic and, therefore, partisanship on one 
side or the other ofttimes runs high. 
It has ever been the attitude of Kr- 
wants to take no partisan sides in mat- 
ters of public movement but rather to 
present most thoroughly the facts re- 
garding any issue to the end that the 
public might be fully informed and a 
sound public opinion be built up. It 
2s in this spirit which we have planned 
the series of articles on war debts. 
Whether the United States deserves 
it or not many of the troubles of the 
world are blamed on us, but irrespec- 
tive of this attitude it behooves us and 
the duty 1s imposed upon us to seek at 
all tumes to do that which is best not 
only for ourselves but for the world at 
large. It may not be best for the 


HE reparation obligations, for 
which Germany and her for- 
mer allies are now held respon- 
sible, were imposed upon these 
defeated powers by the victorious 
powers of Western Europe. They were 
in the nature of compensation for 
damage done by German aggression 


United States to forego the debt—not 
only for ourselves but for the world— 
and again it may be. In the articles to 
appear in this series, the fundamental 
facts and arguments will be so thor- 
oughly presented that the public will 
be assisted in arriving at sound conclu- 
SIONS. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
to a large extent, if not wholly, the 
peace of the world is bound up in a 
sound adjustment of economic condi- 
tions in the respective nations. In this 
adjustment, we are forced to play a 
leading part, a part which undoubted!) 
is fraught with peril due to the con- 
scious and unconscious selfishness of 
nations as well as individuals. 

We trust the articles on this great 
question will be instructive and that so 
far as possible the information will be 
given the widest publicity by our mem- 
bers. The first four articles will pre- 
sent the facts regarding the debt ques- 
tion. These have been written by Miss 
Alice Cheyney, Ph. D., with the co- 
operation of Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
Director of the Institute of Economics, 
Washington, D.C. The series will be 
concluded with five articles which will 


“by land, by sea, and from the air.” 
The inter-allied debts, on the other 
hand, have originated in free borrow- 
ing. They came about as a result of 
the inability of the Allied Powers to 
finance the war out of their own re- 
sources. In the process of prosecuting 
the war, these powers found themselves 
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present the arguments, pro and con, by 
men recognized as authorities on this 
problem, as follows: 

“The Economic Arguments Against 
Modtfications of the Settlements,” by 
Professor Jacob re Hollander, De- 
partment of Economics, Johns Hop- 
kins Uniwersity. 

“Moral and Political Arguments 
Against Modifications of the Settle- 
ments,’ by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Congressman from Ohi, House of 
Representatives. 

“Effect on Debtor Countries af the 
Debts Are Paid,” by Professor Ernest 
M. Patterson, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Uniwersity of Pennsylvania. 

“Effect on Creditor Countries if the 
Debts Are Pad,” by Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University. 

“Constructive Proposals,” by Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, Director of the 
Institute of Economics, Washington, 


GC 
Harry E. Karr 
Chairman, Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs. 


compelled to import larger quantities 
of food, raw materials, and military 
supplies than they could pay for out of 
their own resources. As a result, the 
poorer allies borrowed from the richer, 
and they all borrowed from the 
United States. 

So long as we remained neutral our 
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government took no part in financing 
the war. It tent nothing to anyone 
until we ourselves entered the struggle. 
Before April 1917 American citizens 
had lent to Europe by buying securities 
and American producers had made 
loans by supplying goods to European 
governments on credit, but we as a 
nation lent nothing through our gov- 
ernment until we ourselves declared 
waft. 

Within a fortnight of declaring war, 
however, Congress authorized our 
Secretary of the Treasury to “establish 
credits in the governments 
engaged in war with the enemies of 


favor of 


the United States,” declaring that it 
was “for the purpose of more eftec- 


tually providing for the national secur- 
ity and defense and prosecuting the 
war.” During the period of the war 
and the two years immediately follow- 
ing we lent to almost every country in 
the allied camp. Altogether the loans 
amounted to about $10,000,000,000. 
Phe loans were made originally at 
st as those car- 
Later on, 
howe ve 3 them 
changed to 5 per cent obligations, and 
so appeared on the books of the Treas- 


the same rates of intere 
ried by our Liberty bonds. 


nearly all of were 


ury when the period of lending was 
over, 
The proceeds of the loans were spent 


almost entirely in this country. Our 


l'reasury put the stipulated sums to 
the credit of the various borrowing 
governments, and these governments 


drew against these credits when they 
needed to make payments for their pur- 
chases. They ordered guns and ammu- 
nition for the battle fronts, ships and 
locomotives and tractors for transpor- 
tation, grain and meat and lard to feed 
the armies at home, cotton to use for 
clothing and bedding and in the manu- 
tacture of explosive s, tobacco for com- 
fort—supplies of all sorts in unlistable 
variety. The American producers sup- 
plied the goods and were paid out of 
the money placed at the disposal of the 
Allies by our Treasury. 

The Treasury provided these sums 
out of its own revenues. Dollars which 
came into the Treasury as taxes or 
loans, were put into the accounts of 
the various borrowing nations and paid 
out to the American producers from 
whom the war supplies were purchased. 
The money stayed in this country, the 
goods went across the ocean. 


Negotiations in Money but Goods 
Were Sent 

The loans were thus negotiated in 
terms of money, but what we sent over- 
seas was goods. Repayment also was 
arranged tor in terms of money, and at 
first most people thought only of its 
financial aspect. They thought that 


we had turned over certain sums of 
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money to the Allies and that they 
would return equivalent sums to us. 
People are now realizing that we did 
not actually make the loan in that way 
and that it is not possible for repay- 
ments to be so made. Although our 
government made loans of money, it 
was goods that were sent out of the 
country. And it is goods that will 
have to come back into the country in 
payment of the debts—not because of 
any requirement that we must get back 
as we gave, but because of the condi- 
tions that control both borrowing and 
lending between governments. 





When a debtor government makes a 
payment to a creditor government, it 
must, first of all, collect the amount of 


this payment from its own people. Its 
revenues, therefore, must exceed its 
other expenditures by at least the 


amount of the payment to be made. 
But these revenues are in the debtor 
country’s currency, while the payment 
must be made in that of the creditor 
country. And such conversion of one 
currency into another can be made only 
in the process of international trade. 

If I lend a friend a dollar and he 
hands it back the next time he sees me, 
the account between us is cleared. I 
can buy something with the dollar he 
hands me, but I do not have to buy it 
from him. If he has nothing at all to 
sell, the dollar he handed me is still 
good. It is issued by the government 
under which we both live and is in no 
way dependent on his affairs for its 
value. It is a claim check for a certain 
amount anywhere in our country. 

But there is no such general claim 
check available for transactions be- 
tween governments. Each government 
issues its own money giving a claim to 
certain values within its own jurisdic- 
tion. It can only offer a claim on the 
resources of its own country, for that is 
the only sort of claim it can make good. 

Gold, to be sure, is used for the 
standard coins of most countries and 
can be sent from one to another to set- 
tle accounts according to its value by 
the ounce. ‘But all the gold in use in 
the world would only serve to do a 
fraction of the world’s business. Nei- 
ther at the close of the war nor since 
have the countries of Europe had any 
such supplies of gold as would have 
allowed them to pay their debts by 
transfers of gold trom their treasuries 
to ours. The great bulk of the world’s 
business is being done in money of 
other sorts. 

There are as many different moneys 
as there are governments in the world. 
Each is good for certain values in the 
country of its origin. English money 
is equivalent to a claim for things in 
Great Britain, French for things in 
France, etc. A government is, there- 
fore, not in the position of a man who 
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can hand his neighbor a dollar’ for 
which anyone will give him a dollar’s 
worth. A government is in the position 
of a man who has to pay by a check 
good against his own account. If in- 
stead of giving me a dollar my friend 
gives me his check the transaction is 
not ended. The check has to find its 
way back to his bank and be presented 
as a claim on his holdings. Money 
that goes out of its own country be- 
comes simply a claim of the same sort 
and must find its way back to its own 
country and be exchanged for some- 
thing that can be taken out of the coun- 
try or used by outsiders. 

The money of one country exchanges 
so readily for that of another that we 
are tempted to forget that the money 
issued by each government is only a 
claim against the resources of its own 
country. In ordinary times a certain 
amount of American money is always 
going to England, France, Italy, etc., 
to pay for our imports, for transporta- 
tion charges, to be spent by travelers 
and so forth and then coming back 
again as the foreigners buy from us. 
At the same time, a certain amount of 
the money of England, France, Italy, 
etc., is always arriving here, either di- 
rectly from its own country or by way 
of other European countries, of Asia, 
or any other part of the world to which 
it has been carried by the processes of 
international trade. It can, like a 
check, go through many hands before 
being presented as a claim for goods in 
its country of issue. But wherever it 
goes it takes its value from that claim 
as the check does from the bank account 
on which it is drawn. The English 
currency continues to be good for Brit- 
ish produce, the French currency must 
be exchanged for French goods, the 
Italian money presented in Italy. They 
do not, when they pass out of their own 
countries, become orders on the world’s 
wealth in general, they do not become 
international money. — 

The Crux of the Problem 

National debts paid outside the coun- 
try must sooner or later be liquidated 
by a transfer of goods or the perform- 
ance of services. There is no other 
means of payment between nations. 
This is the crux of the whole debt 
problem. 

If, for example, Great Britain were 
to pay debt instalments in English 
money, our Treasury could not use it 
in paying the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the government. It would 
have to dispose of it to people who 
would use it to buy from Britain or 
from some other country willing to take 
English money for trading purposes. 
The money would have to be used for 
foreign purchases, which means that 
Americans would have to receive its 
worth in foreign goods or services. 














For the sake of convenience and cer- 
tainty our government does not want 
to receive foreign money which it can 
not spend directly. When we made 
the loans we stipulated for repayment 
in American money. Today Great 
Britain is paying us in American dol- 
lars. She can get them in exchange 
for her own money which simply means 
that Americans or other holders of 
American dollars take money that will 
have to be spent in England. Or she 
can get them by selling to Americans, 
by carrying freight for them or giving 
service for them in England. How- 
ever she gets them, Americans must 
have first paid out the amount of her 
payment in dollars and must have re- 
ceived in exchange goods or services. 
In other words; while the Treasury is 
receiving the British debt payments in 
money, the American people are taking 
an equivalent amount of foreign goods. 

This means that it is only possible 
for us to be paid when we take more 
goods and services than we give out. 
Our debtors must sell us more than we 
sell them. If we sell them as much as 
they sell us, all the money they get 
from us will be needed to pay for what 
we send them. Our debtors must sell 
us more than we sell them if they are 
to have American money in hand to pay 
us with, and the difference in their 
favor must be at least equal to the 
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amount of the sums required for debt 
payments. 


Payment Requires Two Conditions 


The payment of international debts, 
therefore, requires two conditions. The 
first is that the government of the debt- 
or country must have a budgetary in- 
come that will more than cover its 
indispensable expenses. It must have 
money to turn over to the government 
to which it is in debt. The second con- 
dition is that the people of the creditor 
country should take more from the 
debtor country than they sell to it. 

Apparent exceptions to these two 
conditions are only apparent. Debtor 
governments may be able, for a time, 
to meet their payments out of new bor- 
rowings in the creditor country. For 
example, private persons, corporations 
and municipalities in Italy, Belgium, 
and other countries are borrowing from 
our people and thus bring into their 
countries American dollars. These dol- 
lars then become available to the gov- 
ernments concerned for making their 
debt payments to our Treasury. But 
this is not liquidation of the debt be- 
tween the two countries, though it is 
between the two governments. As be- 
tween the two countries at large it is a 
transfer of the debt to other holders. 
A surplus in the Treasury of the debt- 
or country is the inevitable condition 
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of any payment on international debts ; 

liquidation in goods is the inevitable 

condition of any genuine repayment as 

between countries. 

Debts Must Be Liquidated in Goods 
or Services 

The World War has been responsi- 
ble for the creation of two tremendous 
accounts to be settled by payments 
across national boundaries. Germany 
and the Central Powers are held re- 
sponsible for reparations to be paid to 
their late antagonists, and all the vic- 
torious countries are heavily in debt to 
one or more of their Allies. But while 
these two accounts have originated dit- 
ferently, the processes involved in the 
payment of reparations and debts are 
exactly the same. Both involve pay- 
ment from one government to another, 
both are reckoned in money terms, but 
both must inevitably be liquidated in 
terms of goods or services. 

The amounts involved in these enor- 
mous accounts are larger than had ever 
before been handled in international 
transactions. Yet practically all of 
these accounts have now been regu- 
larized as a result of negotiation and 
definite arrangements for interest rates 
and annual payments have been made. 
In following articles we shall analyze 
the settlements that have been nego- 
tiated between the United States gov- 
ernment and our various debtors. 





























Insuring Against Business Tornadoes 


How Future Price Upheavals (an Be Prevented and a Discussion 
of the Stabilization of the Purchasing Power of the ‘Dollar 


MEMBER 


EDERAL legislation concern- 

ing our banking system is at 

present “in the news.” While 

it is unlikely that any of the 
bills now pending in Congress -will 
push the latest scandal or the latest 
bootlegger’s battle off the front pages 
of our newspapers, they should have 
the attention of thinking men because 
they deal with matters that concern not 
merely the banker but all of us—the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the em- 
ployer, the employee, the importer, the 
exporter, the consumer, the producer, 
the the lender. For the 
banking and monetary system of a 
country is a prime factor in deciding 
the character of the “business weather.” 

The weather risk has always been 
as one of the hazards of 
farming; the livelihood of the ablest 
farmer is at the mercy of the elements, 
which are beyond his control. In trade 
and industry, however, the “business 
weather risk” 
ability of the indiviqual business man 
is considered the all-important factor. 
And yet how many “business crops,” 
the product of the labor of thousands 
of capable and hard-working men, were 
destroyed by the economic storms of 
1907 and of 1920-21, to say nothing 
of 1873 and 1893. 

During the past ten or fifteen years 
the economic or business weather has 
been the object of considerable study, 
and based upon. statistical 
studies of business are now available 
from numerous sources. Fully as val- 
uable as the forecasts themselves is the 
new light which some of these studies 
have shed upon the factors at work. A 
significant conclusion reached by a 
large number of economists examining 
these statistics is that the movement of 


borrower, 


recognized 


is ignored; the general 


torecasts 


the general level of prices is a most 
important, if not the dominant, cause 
of the ups and downs of business 
known as the “business cycle.” One 
writer, Irving Fisher, after studying 
conditions in this country over a recent 
period of years, states that something 
over 90 per cent of the changes ia the 
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volume of production can be traced to 
changes in the price level. 

When the American business man 
views the troubles of the European na- 
tions brought on by their paper curren- 
cies of fluctuating worth, he feels the 
superiority of our own gold standard 
system and consequently is likely to 
look upon the return to the gold stand- 
ard as a specific remedy which will 
surely effect the complete cure of their 
price fluctuations and other economic 
troubles. That the price level has been 
more stable under our gold standard 
than among the European nations with 
a paper money may easily be seen by a 
comparison of the fluctuations during 
recent years in our own price level and 
those of France and Italy, as shown in 
Figure |. 

That a monetary system based on 
gold is likely to produce a more stable 








ILL gold production re- 

sume its trend of 
the pre-war peri a (some have 
asserted that wz we uld not) ana 
wncrease in more than a sufficient 
proportion to meet the Ne eds of 
an expanding world commerce? 
Or will the world’s growing pop- 
ulation trade outstrip the 
additions to our monetary suppl) 
and our ingenuity in economizing 
gold? 


upwara 
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and 
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level of prices than a system consisting 
of paper currency not redeemable in 
hard metal is evident. The relatively 
greater stability of gold lies in the diffi- 
culty of changing the quantity of gold 
used for money from year to year, by 
varying the output of the world’s gold 
mines, as compared with the ease of ex- 
panding a paper currency through the 
printing press. However, that is far 
from saying that the gold standard is 
bound to produce anything like perfect 
stability of the price level. It merely 
means that under a gold standard we 
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have relatively less instability. That 
considerable changes can and do occur, 
especially over a long period, is made 
clear by the record of the general level 
of prices in Our own country in recent 
years. The major changes in the level 
of wholesale prices which we have ex- 
perienced in this country are shown in 
Figure 2, which shows the fall and rise 
of the price level in the United States 
from 1790 to the present time. 

Failure to distinguish between fluc- 
tuations in the general level of prices 
and fluctuations in the prices of indivi- 
al commodities has been the source of 
much confusion. The former are the 
source of much bad business weather, 
and they arise from the imperfect na- 
ture of the money and banking system 
of a country, while the latter are a 
necessary part of our present system of 
business, conducted as it is, by individ- 
ual initiative under free competition. 
A high price for a needed commodity 
serves to stimulate production by di- 
recting labor and capital from less to 
more desired channels. A low price for 
a commodity, on the other hand, tends 
to check over-abundant production and 
stimulates consumption which removes 
the surplus. Thus, with the whip of 
high prices and the curb of low prices 
the consuming public guides the course 
of production, pulling it into desired 
channels and punishing those producers 
who fail to heed its will. All of this 
consumer guidance through the instru- 
ment of the market price of specific 


commodities may go on without the 
average level of prices changing. An 


ever-changing public may forsake cot- 
ton and fly to silk or may desert the 
horse and take up the automobile; yet 
the balance is maintained. 

Ills Attending Fluctuation 

UT witness what occurs when a 

faulty currency system gives rise 
to price inflation and price deflation. 
Inflation, by putting up prices gener- 
ally, spurs production to an unhealthy 
extent since it encourages the accumu- 
lation of stocks of goods for specula- 
tive purposes. It also works a serious 








injustice upon persons whose savings 
have gone into bonds, bank deposits, 
mortgages, and life insurance. Those 
who have accumulated savings labori- 
ously and put them into safe and con- 
servative places, into savings bank de- 
posits, mortgages, or good bonds, find 
that under inflated prices the buying 
power of the dollars laid away so care- 
fully during a lifetime of thrift has 
shrunk, until what should have been an 
adequate competence has become inade- 
quate. In the same way a few thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance, sufficient 
to care for children or other depend- 
ents, may through a decline in the buy- 
ing power, or seal value, of the dollar 
become insufficient. Thus, frugality 
is robbed of its just reward and dis- 
couraged. These unfortunate results 
have been observed in their extreme 
form during the smash of the Russian 
ruble, the Austrian krone, the German 
mark, and now the French franc; but, 
only to a less extent has this country 
witnessed a similar movement of infla- 
tion. The American gold dollar had a 
purchasing power in 1896 almost four 
times as great as in 1920. 

Despite these attendant ills there are 
many who, mistaking the speculative 
activity produced by inflation for 
healthy growth, are inclined to ignore 
the undesirable consequences of infla- 
tion—the extravagance and waste, the 
strikes for higher wages, the discontent 
and hardships caused by the rising cost 
of living ; but they see the matter differ- 
ently when the movement is reversed. 
A falling price level checks activity. 
Goods are not pur- , 
chased, or at best are 
purchased only with 


as 
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European countries beset with currency 
troubles, grow out of imperfections in 
the money or banking system of the 
country. 


Pre-war Relation of Gold and Prices 


E. W. Kemmerer, who has but re- 
cently helped the Chilean and various 
other governments to mend their mone- 
tary systems, traced the close relation 
between the quantity of money in the 
United States and the average level of 
prices in his book, Money and Prices, 
published in 1907. 

There might appear, on first thought, 
to be an oddity in this striking relation 
between changes in the quantity of 
money and changes in the general level 
of prices since, after all, hard money 
is but little used in trade. Since pay- 
ment is effected by the transfer of bank 
balances by means of the check, should 
the money itself be so important? The 
answer is clear when we remember that 
the more important use of money is no 
longer to circulate from hand to hand 
but to circulate among the vaults of 
the banks of the country, serving as a 
reserve, and insuring the solvency of 
the banking system. 

In the days before the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve system, the 
banks operated under laws, state and 
national, which required that each bank 
should keep a reserve of not less than 
a certain percentage of its deposits. 
And with what result? For a bank to 
keep on hand more than the minimum 
reserve was to neglect opportunities for 
profit. So, whenever, the reserve on 
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hand exceeded the minimum, invest- 
ments would be made and the excess 


cash paid out. On the other hand, to 
keep less than the necessary reserve was 
to invite trouble from the bank ex- 
aminer and possible insolvency. Under 
such conditions it is clear that changes 
in the volume of money in the country 
such as might arise from gold exports 
or gold imports, would be reflected in 
corresponding changes in the volume 
of bank deposits which rested, as it 
were, upon the foundation of the bank- 
ing reserves. Such a system tended to 
produce a fixed relation between the 
bank deposits of the nation and its 
hard money and made changes in the 
volume of gold as important in produc- 
ing changes in the level of prices 
they w ould be in a country that carried 
on its trade in hard money alone and 
did not use a system of bank credit. 


as 


New Era under Federal Reserve 


HE enactment of the Federal Re- 

serve Act in 1913 modified this 
relatively direct relationship between 
the nation’s gold and the volume of 
bank deposits with which it carried on 
its trade. The twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks took over the care of the 
legal reserves for all of the national 
banks and most of the large and im- 
portant state banks. A deposit balance 
carried on the books of a Federal Re- 
serve bank became a legal reserve. 
Against these deposits and its outstand- 
ing Federal Reserve notes, (which are 
the principal liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve banks, a minimum reserve in 
gold, of 35 and 40 
per cent, respective- 


ly, has to be kept. 
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This fact means that the relationship 
between the gold in the country and 
the volume of bank deposits is no 
longer so direct as it was; which is 
another way of saying that gold im- 
ports and exports now have less influ- 
ence than formerly upon the general 
level of prices. 

Under the old banking system ex- 
ports of gold impaired the reserves of 
the banks and the results were felt 
very quickly, particularly if the 
amounts were at all large. With the 
Federal Reserve system in operation 
this consequence need not follow. The 
gold withdrawn from a Federal Re- 
serve bank may cause a reduction in 
the amount of its reserve but,.if the 
bank is willing and able to allow its 
reserve ratio to fall, this fact need not 
alter the volume of accommodation 
the bank is extending, nor the volume 
of the nation’s bank deposits, as these 
now rest upon the deposits which 
member banks keep with the Federal 
Reserve banks upon the 
gold itself. It was recognition of this 
power that steadied conditions when 
the World War broke out in 1914 and 
we were threatened with a large loss 
of gold. The 1914 might 
easily have degenerated into a panic 
under the decentralized and inelastic 
banking system which existed before 
the Federal Reserve S) stem. 


instead of 


crisis of 


In a reverse manner the Federal 
Reserve banks served in the years 
1921-1924 to prevent what would 
under former conditions have de- 


veloped into a period of extraordinary 
price inflation. Between May, 1920 
and December, 1924, 
largely to the demoralized post-war 


owing very 
conditions in Europe, the other nations 
ot the huge 
amounts of gold, increasing the stock 
of money gold in the United States 


from $2,647,000,000 to $4,570,000,000 


‘ 


world shipped to us 


or by 73 per cent. 

Imagine the skyrocketting 
that this would have produced two 
As it was the reserve 


prices 


decades before. 
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serves, they could do so without im- 
pairing the credit structure of our 
country or necessitating any drop in 
the general price level. 


Proposed Strong Bill 


HIS preliminary survey of the 
banking and money system brings 
us to a consideration of proposed modi- 
fications. One of these is the Strong 
Bill, (H. R. 7895). This bill is, in 
effect, a legislative command to the 
Federal Reserve banks to utilize the 
power which has just been described 
in order to stabilize business. The 
important section of the proposed bill 
reads: 
“All the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board . . . and of all Federal 
Reserve banks shall be directed 


to the purpose of preventing inflation 
and deflation and stabilizing the pur- 


chasing power of the dollar, so far as 
may be . 

The reader who has followed the 
discussion may well ask what objection 
there can be to incorporating such a 
sound principle in the Federal Reserve 
Act, particularly since it appears to be 
in harmony with the actual policy of 
the present management of the Federal 
Reserve system. The idea, though not 
necessarily the Strong Bill itself, has 
received the indorsement of such per- 
sons as W. P. G. Harding, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, Louis T. McFadden, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Dr. A. C. Miller of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Professor O. 
M. W. Sprague of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Dr. W. T. Foster, director 
of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research. 

The objection has been raised that 
the Strong Bill if it became a law 
might be misunderstood as an attempt 
to have the Federal Reserve system 
fix the prices of individual commodi- 
ties. It is said that the farmers, for 
example, might feel that such a bill 
placed the responsibility for the price 
of farm products upon the Federal 
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Reserve system. Such a faith would, 
of course, be misplaced for such is not 
the purpose of the bill and no such 
purpose can be read into the bill. The 
remedy for too low a price for corn or 
for cotton relative to other things is 
to reduce the output or to increase the 
consumption. The former is the usual 
remedy in the case of staple farm crops 
and is accomplished by the turning of 
a moderate proportion of the farmer’s 
productive power to other ends. A low 
price for any single article, whether 
it appear in the corn market or the 
second-hand automobile market, is the 
imperious voice of the consumer crying, 
“Too much!” When the level of 
prices as a whole begins to dip, how- 
ever, then we suspect that something 
has gone awry with our national 
money and credit machinery and it 
is at such trouble that the Strong Bill 
is aimed. But, after all, mere fear 
of misunderstanding of the Strong 
Bill’s intent and purpose is not in 
itself a serious objection. 

A second objection, however, goes 
further and adds that the enactment 
of such a bill would be likely to lead 
to mistaken ideas of the power of the 
Federal Reserve banks and that if 
conditions became such that they could 
no longer control the price level, there 


might arise such condemnation as 
would threaten the existence of the 
system. That such a danger is to 


be guarded against is evident to the 
student of banking history in the 
United States. From the early efforts 
of Alexander Hamilton to establish 
a sound banking system down to the 
recent attacks on the Federal Reserve 
system, there has been a long record 
of attacks upon sound banking, usually 
under the guise of an attack upon 
the “money power.” Andrew Jackson, 
a good soldier but a poor economist, 
won a notable political victory by 
fighting the successful and serviceable 
Second Bank of the United States, 
an institution in some important re- 
spects similar to the Federal Reserve 
banks. Asa result a period of wildcat 
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tory to repeat 
itself nor would 
anyone who is 
aware of the in- 
valuable nature 
of the Federal 
Reserve _ banks’ 
services wittingly 
hazard their ex- 
istence Or expose 
them to unneces- 
sary attacks. 


1925 


1900 


(Figure 2.) Fall and rise of price level in the United States from 1790 to the present time. 
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Industrial Tennessee 


The Prosperity of Tennessee Is Due to the Development of -All Its Resources 


By HUGH D. MISER 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY, WasHincToN, D. C.; Former Stare GEOLOGIST 


oF TENNESSEE; FormMeR Memper Kiwanis Cus or 


HE resources of Tennessee 

make a large annual contribu- 

tion to the wealth and pros- 

perity of the state and nation. 
The contribution to the welfare of 
mankind has been an important one 
ever since the first American Indian 
set his foot on our fertile soil. The 
wealth and progress of the land during 
the occupancy by the Indians and since 
the settlement by the white man are 
matters of recorded history. The sub- 
stantial progress of the past is, how- 
ever, an inadequate measure of the 
future wealth and expansion. 

The prosperity of Tennessee is not 
due to the development of any single 
resource but to all of our resources, 
mineral, agricultural, timber and water 
power. ‘Tennessee’s development has 
thus been a well rounded one. The 
development of our agricultural and 
other resources has, as we all know, 
been aided by industrial expansion. 
The development of these resources 
should be continued with energy. 
There are, however, two important 
considerations for us to keep in mind. 
On the one hand a state that tries to 
accumulate wealth by marketing mere- 
ly raw products makes slow progress. 
On the other hand the region that 
industrial expansion alone 
finally experiences congestion, high liv- 
ing costs and labor troubles. In short, 
industry and the production of raw 
materials should go hand in hand. 

With our present standards of civili- 
zation no one can say that the expan- 
sion of one resource is more important 
than others. Agriculture, which is 
sometimes referred to as our basic in- 
dustry, stands not alone in importance. 
I wonder if we all realize the impor- 
tance of the products of the mine in 
comparison with the products of the 
farm and forest. Of the total tonnage 
hauled by railroads in the United 
States 53 per cent of the tonnage is 
contributed by the mining industry. 
The contribution of the mine to the 
nation’s prosperity and wealth as meas- 
ured in tonnage transported by rail- 
roads, thus excels the combined con- 
tributions from the forest and the 


stresses 


farm. 





The present age has also been re- 
ferred to as the age of waterpower 
development. We in the United States 
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generate and consume more than half 
the electricity used in the world. 

The surface waters of 
have the highest economic value of all 
its resources. They constitute the only 
natural resource that is not exhausted 
by use. Fifteen years ago there were 
no hydro-electric power developments 
in Tennessee. The past year has wit- 
nessed a phenomenal harnessing of our 
streams. The installed capacity of 
Tennessee’s hydro-electric plants in- 
creased a third in 1925 and was 16/7,- 
000 horse power at the beginning of 
1926. 

Capital is now asking the people of 
Tennessee and the United States Gov- 
ernment for permission to harness 
power on the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries. The total amount of 
power it desires to develop is half a 
million horsepower. 

This is not all the available unde- 
veloped water power in the state. The 
full extent of the power possibilities 
on the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries and on Cumberland River will 
not be known until their study pro- 
gresses much further. There are per- 
haps 1,500,000 horsepower that remain 
to be developed in Tennessee. 
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The mineral resources of Tennessee 
which invite development rank high in 
tonnage production and value, and in- 
clude a great variety of raw products 
which are widely distributed. The an- 
nual contribution of the mines jumped 
from $1,000,000 in 1880 to $37,000,- 
000 in 1924. 

Tennessee ranks first among the 
states of the Union in production of 
sulphuric acid from copper smelters, 
first in the output of ball clay, and 
first in the feldspar grinding industry. 
It stands second in the output of phos- 
phate rock, third in the production of 
metal aluminum, third in the yield of 
bauxite, and third in the value of 
barite. 

The above minerals although of 
great value are exceeded in value by 
Tennessee’s output of coal, clay prod- 
ucts, cement, and marble, in the order 
named with the most valuable first. 

Other minerals that are being mined 
include iron ore, clay, shale, copper 
ore, fluorspar, glass sand, gravel, build- 
ing sand, molding sand, gold, silver, 
lead, limestone, manganese ore, slate, 
tripoli and zinc ore. In the Ducktown 
district are the largest copper deposits 
in the eastern half of the United States, 


except Michigan. Also Tennessee 
mines more zinc ore than any other 


state east of Mississippi River except 
New Jersey. 

The untouched reserves of the min- 
erals in Tennessee enormcus 
that their value, variety, and extent 
are unknown. The past output is only 
a small measure of the future annual 
contribution from the state’s resources. 
The resources have not only invited 
development in the past but are now 
inviting still greater development. 


are so 


ENNESSEE does not stand alone 

in inviting further capital and de- 
velopment. In colonial days and up to 
1810 the South led the colonies and 
the nation in manufacturing, but the 
invention of the cotton gin at the end 
of the eighteenth century soon turned 
the South’s interest from industry to 
the growing and marketing of cotton. 
Between 1840 and 1850 the South 


again turned its attention to industry 
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and made wonderful strides but its 
wealth and the flower of its manhood 
were heroicaily sacrificed on the battle- 
fields of the Civil War. For a third 
time the South is turning much of its 
interest and zeal to industry. It is 
The glory 
of the advancement, wealth, and pros- 


finally coming into its own. 


perity of the South is beginning to 
dawn upon the nation. The entire 
South attracting new and greater 
industries and is drawing the wealth 


of the country. 


ENNESSEE occupies not only a 


pivotal position in the South but 


stands near and has adequate trans- 
portation facilities with the leading 
markets of the North and also with 
the shipping points to foreign coun- 
tries. The transportation facilities in 
the state include thousands of miles of 
paved highways, 4,000 miles of rail- 
road, and 1,374 miles of navigable 
rivet Denne ees geographic loca- 
tion place its tactories, forests, fields, 
and mines within twenty-four hours 
journey of nearly half the population 
of the United States. In fact if you 
will examine a map of the United 
States you will find that Tennessee 
touches more states than any other in 


the l nion. 


Tennessee has a diversity of farm 


products including sixty-seven field 
crop t has a mild climate conducive 
to farming, mining, and manutactur- 


an abundant supply of in- 
labor free trom 


native-born I 
9,000,000 


telligvent 


= ; , 
labor trouble and it has 
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acres of forests with one hundred and 
forty species of trees. 

Tennessee ships more strawberries 
than any other state in the Union, 
makes more stoves and ranges than 
any other state in the South, leads the 
South in volume of insurance written 
by its companies; and also leads the 
South in the rayon textile industry. 


The deposits in Tennessee’s banks 
I 


jumped from $33,000,000 in 1900 to 
$400,000,000 in 1925. The wealth of 
Tennessee quadrupled from 1900 to 


192? when it reached $4,228,000,000. 


j THER achievements of the “Vol- 
' unteer State” could be enu- 
merated but the lack of space does not 
We must however not pass 


the 


permit it. 
further without 
largest cities of the state, each having 


mentioning tour 


a city and suburban population of more 


than 125,000. 
Chattanooga has more 
ing establishments than any other city 
south of the Ohio River. 
Knoxville holds the high distinction 
of being the only city United 
States that ever made a tax refund. It 


manutactur- 


in the 


is the leading marble handling city in 
the South. More than ninety quarries 
and finishing plants are located in the 
vicinity. 

Nashville has so many educational 
known as the 


Not all of its 


confined to 


institutions that it is 
“Athens of the South.” 
however, are, 
education. Among. other 
roasts annually 104 million pounds of 


at tivities, 
things it 


coftree. 
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Memphis is the largest hardwood 
market in the United States and the 
leading city in the world in the manu- 
facture of products from cotton-seed. 

A new opportunity at our threshold 
is the full utilization of power at the 
Wilson Dam, a short distance south of 
the southern border of the state. The 
year 1925 witnessed the first operation 
of its gigantic turbines, and last year 
has witnessed the increase in the output 
of electricity to 110,000 horsepower. 
The hydro-electric and steam plants 
there await the action of the President 
and Congress as to the manner in 
which they join the march of industrial 
progress in Tennessee and adjacent 
states, 

Another new opportunity that is 
knocking at our door is the creation of 
a National Park in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. This will mean not merely 
the establishing of a playground for 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who 
will enter the park each year, but the 
creation of the park will give the hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors abundant 
opportunity to observe and value our 
A large number will observe 
and value truly our resources and build 


resources, 


homes in Tennessee just as a million 
home owners in California who went 
there first as tourists. 

When these two opportunities and 
the opportunity for developing half a 
million horsepower on Tennessee Rivet 
and its tributaries become realities, 
Tennessee will become not only one of 
the playgrounds of the United States 
but one of the Nation’s greatest indus- 
trial workshops. 











Air view showing downtown business district of Memphis, the largest city in Tennessee. 
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Hotel Reservations and Railroad Rates 





Concerning the -AMlemphis (Convention 


ONTRACTS for hotel reser- 
vations have been mailed 
from the Convention Office 
to all Kiwanis club secre- 

taries. It was designed that in all fair- 
ness to the clubs, a schedule of mailing 
would be prepared and followed out 
under the guidance and suggestion of 
the Memphis post-office. The plan, as 
carried out, provided for the mailing of 
these contracts at such dates as would 
make it possible for all clubs in the 
United States and Canada to get their 
contracts back to the Convention Office 
by February 15, the assignment date 
agreed upon. 

Assignments are being made in the 
order of the receipt in Memphis of the 
reservation contracts. The clubs are 
responding in a manner which justifies 
the return to the plan of requiring in- 
dividual reservations formerly used. A 
considerable number of checks for the 
hotel guarantee deposit were received 
in advance of the sending out of the 
hotel reservation contracts. In every 
case, these checks were returned with 
the suggestion that the contracts upon 
receipt be immediately signed and re- 
turned. The $5.00 hotel guarantee de- 
posit is being applied to the hotel bill 
of the individual signing the contract. 
This will eliminate the refunding after 
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Kiwanis International 


blanket reservations not accepted. 











lar form and forwarded by the club secretary to the 
Convention 
Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 


2. Hotel reservations must be made through the 


requests for hotel accommodations must be accompanied 
by a hotel guarantee deposit of $5.00 for each person for 
whom reservation is to be made. ¢ 

3. Hotel guarantee deposits will be paid by the 
Convention Office to the hotel where the assignment is 7 
made and shall be refundable only under the terms 
indicated in the reservation contract. 

4. The first assignments were made February 15. 8. 
The Hotels Committee will make assignment of rooms 


Convention Office and not directly with the hotels. All 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


CONVENTION MANAGER 


the convention of these hotel guarantee 
deposits. A cancellation dead-line of 
midnight of May 10 has been set, and 
while the Hotels Committee will make 
every effort to find occupants for these 
rooms after that date, there can be no 
guarantee of a return of the deposit if 
the cancellation is not made by May 10. 

The Hotels Committee of the Mem- 
phis club has been functioning dili- 
gently since Memphis brought back 
the news that the Eleventh Annual 
Convention would be held in the fa- 
mous city on the Mississippi. Frank R. 
Schutt is chairman of the committee 
and has as his assistants men of Mem- 
phis particularly capable of handling 
the housing Chairman 
Schutt desires that great prominence be 
given to the assertion that all visitors 
to Memphis, regardless of when their 


situation. 


reservation contracts are received, will 
be comfortably and carefully taken 
care of and there will be no use made 
of second class hotels or boarding 
houses in connection with this conven- 
tion. Indications are that the attend- 
ance at Memphis will at least equal 
that at Montreal last year, and the com- 
mittee charged with the duty of taking 
care of everyone realizes its responsi- 





bility and is agreed that no person will 
be uncomfortable or poorly accommo- 
dated regardless of how large the con- 
vention attendance may be or how late 
the individual’s reservation contract 
may come in. 

The proprietors of the Memphis 
hotels are just about as eager and en- 
thusiastic as are the members of the 
Hotels Committee and unusual ef- 
forts are being made to give Kiwanis 
its greatest convention from a strictly 
housing standpoint. If your secretary 
has not already notified you that he 
has contracts, ask him about them. The 
number of contracts mailed out was on 
a basis of the registration at Montreal 
which was the registration on record. 
There were additions made, however, to 
take care of the situation from a prac- 
tical standpoint. Please be sure that 
the contracts are properly signed and 
are made out for each individual. For 
instance a man and his wife should 
have separate contracts although the 
man may sign for his wife. As soon as 
the contracts are received, accompanied 
by the required $5.00 per person, the 
assignments will be made at the hotels 
and a receipt and a hotel assignment 


.card will be mailed together with a rail- 


road identification certificate. 
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Pertaining to Memphis Hotel Reservations 
{| 
1. All hotel reservations must be made on the regu- in the order in which the reservation requests are | 
received, } 
Office, Memphis 5. Cancellations may be made up to midnight, Tues- 4 
Wire or day, May 10, 1927, after which no cancellations will be ) 
accepted with the assurance that the hotel guarantee } 
deposit fee can be returned. 4| 
6. No transfer assignments will be permitted. } 
Hotels will deliver the rooms only to those named on {| 
assignment cards. These cards will be forwarded } 
promptly after receipt of the hotel guarantee deposit. } 
7. All correspondence relative to cancellations and } 
refunds should be carried on through your club secre- 4 
tary. } 
Your early reservation will help keep your dis- } 
trict delegates together. 4 
4 
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Il. RAILROAD RATES 

HE various railroads operating in 

the passenger associations of the 
United States and Canada have 
granted the customary reduced rates in 
connection with the Eleventh Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International 
to be held June 6 to 9 in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

The reduced rates are on the round 
trip identification plan, the basis being 
fare and’ one-half for the round trip, 
with a minimum excursion fare of 
$1.00. Ti kets will be sold only to Ki- 
wanians and members of their families 
and only upon presentation of identi- 


fication certificates to ticket agents at 
the time of the purchase of tickets. The 
reduction, of course, does not apply to 
Pullman reservations, or any phase of 
transportation other than straight rail- 
road passage. 

The identification certificates are 
being mailed to the club secretaries 
from the Convention Office with the re- 
ceipt for the hotel guarantee deposit 
and the hotel assignment card. The 
Convention Office will keep a record of 
the number on each identification cer- 
tificate sent. One identification certifi- 
cate will be sufficient for a couple or 
tor an entire family. 
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There are territories where regular 
summer excursion rates are cheaper 
than the fare-and-one-half rate and 
those residing in western states and in 
western Canadian provinces should 
consult their railroad representatives 
for this information. 

So far as the return limit is con- 
cerned there can be no concessions 
granted by the railroads. The average 
period of time is twelve days, including 
the travel period and the duration of 
the convention. Excursion tickets bear 
a longer time limit. 

Facilities will be provided in Central 


(Turn to page 171) 
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CITY OF MEMPHIS 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


February 16, 1927 


Dear Kiwanians 


The geographic position of Memphis on the banks of the 
Mississippi River gives her the position she claims as "The Gate- 


al HORACE JOHNSON 


ROWLETT PAINE, MAYOR 
AND COM MISGIONER PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
ANO HEALTH 

THOS. H. ALLEN, VICE-MAvor 
AND COMMISSIONER OF FIRE 
AND POLICE 

CHARLES R. SHANNON 
COMMISSIONER ACCOUNTS, FINANCES 
AND REVENVES 

) HARRY N. HOWE 
COMMISSIONER OF STREETS, BRIDGES 
AND SEWERS 


COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 











way To The South." Thus located she feels a responsibility in re~ 
presenting with sectional pride the great empire for which she 
thus stands as sentinel. 


One of our most treasured traditions perhaps is a hospitality 
that has endured from the ante-bellum days of the "Old South". The 
pride of this tradition is upheld both individually and collectiv- 


ely by the citizenry of our city. 


It is therefore with considerable sentiment that Memphis ex- 
tends her hands in welcome to Kiwanis International on its promised 


visit to us in June. 


As the elected representative of the municipality I take 
especial pleasure in sending greetings to your club in the sincere 
and hearty expectation of having you come to us and partake of 


this hospitality. 


It will be a great pleasure to have you as our guests on this 
occasion and I want you to know that in sending you this official 
invitation I do so in the very genuine personal hope that many 
thousands of your members will be able to attend this convention 
which Memphis intends to make memorable in the history of Kiwanis.. 


an yours, 
Mayor of Memphis 

















Wood exhibits 


Kiwanis club. 


earving and wood 


sponsored by A. E, 


Hawes, Austin 


Blacksmithing exhibit sponsored by Ray F, 





Smith, Lincoln Park Kiwanis 


club, 


Chicago Boy Scout Exposition 


Sponscred by the All-Chicago Kiwanis (lubs 


By SAMUEL B. BOSLEY 


CHAIRMAN, Prizes AND Awarps CoMMITTEE 


VicE-CHAIRMAN, ALL-Cuicaco Kiwanis Ciups 


EVERAL months ago Kiwanian 
George Stephenson, Chicago 
Scout Executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America, presented an 

idea that had been successfully carried 
out twice in St. Louis, whereby a group 
ot clubs like the Kiwanis clubs of Chi- 
cago, could sponsor an exposition for 
the Boy Scouts, where exhibits could 
be made up to illustrate the seventy 
merit badge requirements available for 
the Boy Scouts. 

The All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs 
adopted a plan to sponsor such an ex- 
position for Chicago and the Chicago 
Council of the Boy Scouts accepted 
that sponsorship. In about thirty 
days the exposition was successfully 
launched. It was held at the old First 
Regiment Armory in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 3,4 and 5. The total attendance 
of adults and Boy Scouts was over 28,- 
000 for the three days. Two co-chair- 
men of the exposition personnel were 
named and six chairmen for commit- 
tees on finance, arrangements and par- 
ticipation, publicity, prizes and awards, 
commercial exhibits and concessions. 

Daniel S. Wentworth, Past Gov- 
ernor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict, was named chairman of the Ki- 
wanis club representatives and the fol- 
lewing Kiwanians were appointed to 
represent their clubs: J. R. Peacock, 
Albany Park; Albert Hawes, Austin ; 
Roy Battis, Chicago; J. A. Black, En- 
glewood; G. R.. Rothchild, Garfield 





Boulevard; Michael Montague, Hyde 
Park; Samuel B. Bosley, Logan 
Square; Henry Dormeyer, Lake View ; 
Walter R. Lotz, Lincoln Park; R. L. 
Neunuebel, North Shore; Ed. Ger- 
maine, Northwest Town; William Y. 
Brownlie, Ravenswood; C. J. Walters, 
Rogers Park; George Hillstrom, Rose- 
land; Albert Fishman, West Side; 
A. S. Irvine, Woodlawn. District scout 

















Grand prize—*‘Pioneering.”” Exhibit sponsored 
by Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associaton. 
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executives were also appointed for the 
seven Chicago territory districts. 

The clubs responded generously and 
the field executives for the scouts se- 
cured different troops that were efficient 
in each kind of work, represented by a 
distinct merit badge such as agricul- 
ture, archery, athletics, bookbinding, 
etc. The 
troops were very anxious to handle the 
various booths and construct their ex- 
hibits. Each troop that was selected 
did construct its own booth under the 
sponsorship of some Kiwanis club or 
individual Kiwanian, or in some cases 
by some other firm. The pictures ac- 
companying this article indicate the ex- 
cellence of all the exhibits. 

In addition to the prizes that were 
donated by the All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs, the Chicago Council for the Boy 
Scouts, individual Kiwanians and a 
number of banking and business estab- 
lishments, other prizes were given by 
Ralph A. Amerman, International 
President, F. P. Hammond, District 
Governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, George W. Fleming, Chair- 
man of the All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs, 
Samuel B. Bosley, Vice-Chairman of 
the All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs and 
Henry Dormeyer, Secretary of the All- 
Chicago Kiwanis Clubs. The All-Chi- 
cago Kiwanis Clubs’ trophy for ticket 
sales was a large radio set and the other 
prizes consisted of such items as a chest 
of carpenter’s tools, an athletic outfit 


civics, conservation, scout 
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American Flag, sweater, shoes, first aid 
cases, signal flags, etc. 

For his interest in the exposition, a 
letter of thanks will be carried to In- 
ternational President Amerman by the 
his home city, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


scout troop nearest 

The highest award, a silver cup, also 
presented by the All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs, must be won twice by any group 
to be held permanently. 

The Judges of the exhibits were 
Samuel B. Bosley; Fred High and 
R. E. Morningstar, of the Chicago Ki- 
wanis clubs; F. F. Bradley and Her- 
man Mayhew, of the Chicago Council 
tor the Boy scouts. 

In the different booths practical work 
was carried on during the show. In 
the bookbinding exhibit, for instance, 
the scouts took a stack of old Bibles 
and rebound them. In the archery ex- 
hibit they produced very high quality 
In another booth a 


bows and arrows. 


small newspaper was printed and in 


the textile booth several different kinds 
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of thread were made. For carpentry 
the boys completed a model house and 
in the first aid exhibit the prize went 
to the troop, with many prizes already 
to its credit, for demonstrating the fun- 
damental first aid principles. In the 
leather exhibit, belts, slippers and 
leather novelties were made. The sea 
scouts had a model of a sailboat which 
made a very interesting exhibit. 

An incident illustrating the efficacy 
of scout training came up and James 
H. Douglas, Jr., and Stephen Y. Hord, 
co-chairmen, spoke to one of the scouts 
to get his reaction. They asked him 
how he would like to win the Kiwanis 
cup and be able to exhibit it to other 
troops. He answered in a very simple 
way, “That would be boasting, sir.” 

The prize awards were made on the 
basis of knowledge of the principles 
and quality of construction of a booth 
and exhibiting ability to answer ques- 
tions intelligently. 

The scouts sold tickets for the ex- 
position and Kiwanians furnished the 
material and 


transportation of 


ma- 





Seulpture exhibit sponsored by R. E. Morningstar, Chicago Kiwanis club. 








All-Chicago 


Kiwanis 


Clubs’ 
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terial, directed the erection of 
booths and provided the prizes. 

In a letter to Daniel S. Wentworth, 
Mr. McAndrew, Superintendent of 
Schools for Chicago, said: 

“T take the liberty of informing you 
that the Boy Scout Exposition of which 
you were the general chairman was one 
of the best things ever offered to Chi- 
cago. The variety and completeness of 
boys’ interests, industries, amusements, 
aspirations was amazing. The delight 
and enthusiasm of boys and adults evi- 
denced during the exhibit was superb. 

“You and your associates certainly 
did a splendid service.” 

Mr. Wentworth said that the expo- 
sition was one of the finest activities 
Kiwanis had undertaken. 

It has been suggested that this ex- 
position be made an annual affair. 

A great deal of detailed information 
on the organization, construction and 
administration of this exposition has 
been gathered, and so anw Kiwanis club 
can secure it by writing to the Secretary 
of the All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs. 








booth exhibiting all awards. From left to 


right: Samuel B. Bosley, Logan Square Kiwanis club; Fred High, Chicago 


Kiwanis Club; F. F. 
Robert Morningstar, 


Bradley, member Executive Committee, 
Chicago Kiwanis club. 


Boy Scouts; 
The silver cup awarded by 


the All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs must be won twice for permanent possess:on, 
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Textiles exhibit sponsored by Walter A. Knoop, Lincoln Park Kiwanis club. 














Exhibit of carpentry sponsored by Samuel B. Bosley, Logan Square Kiwanis 
club. 

















United States-Canada Week Plans 


International Committee -Asks -All (lubs to Prepare for Week of -April 24-30, 


By DOUGLAS J. SCOTT 


1927 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNITED Strates-CanapdA WEEK; 


VERY Kiwanis club will unite 

in observing United States- 

Canada Week, April 24-30, 

with an appropriate program 
stressing the century of peace and 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries, the recognition of the 110th an- 
niversary of the Rush-Bagot Treaty, 
which was effective in limiting arma- 
ments, and the special significance of 
Kiwanis in its twelve years of develop- 
ing friendship and fellowship between 
the Kiwanians of the two great com- 
monwealths. 

Since 1922 Kiwanis has not given 
official attention to the occasion, but 
this vear the International Board of 
Trustees has asked all clubs to prepare 
well in advance for the United States- 
Canada Week celebration. 

Twice the International Committee 
on United States-Canada Week has 
met. The committee is composed of: 
Douglas J. Scott, of Chicago, a Past 
International Trustee, as chairman; 
Dr. Burton D. Myers, of Bloomington, 
Indiana, also a Past International 
Trustee; and J. Walter C. Taylor, of 
Montreal, a Past International Vice- 
President. 

At present the committee is engaged 
in completing the preparation of a 
pamphlet to be sent to all clubs which 
will include informational and educa- 
tional material for speakers who ad- 
dress clubs on United States-Canada 
Week. The pamphlet, though only in 
manuscript form at this time, already 
contains “Suggestions for Clubs in 
Canada” by Dr. Myers, and “Sug- 
gestions for Clubs in the United 
States” by Mr. Taylor. Both of these 
articles treat the United States and 
Canada at great length, dealing with 
the historical, economic and cultural 
factors. There also appears a copy of 
the proclamation of President Monroe, 
written in 1818, acknowledging the ap- 
proval of the Senate of the United 
States for the Rush-Bagot Treaty. 
Other letters by President Monroe and 
the British envoy, Charles Bagot, are 
included. The committee hopes to add 
to the pamphlet other governmental 
letters that will emphasize the impor- 
tance of the United States-Canada 
occasion. 





Past INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


In showing Kiwanis clubs the true 
worth of United States-Canada Week, 
the International committee seeks to 
bring out the importance of the rela- 
tionship of the two countries. With 
3,000 miles of boundary line, guarded 
only by such dedications to peace as the 
Harding International Good Will 
Memorial, which was erected by Ki- 
wanis International in 1925, it should 
be the effort of every Kiwanian to be 
active in advancing the spirit of peace 
and understanding. 

So the International committee be- 
lieves that no better opportunity can be 
found for the expressed sentiment of 
both countries than at the anniversary 
time of a treaty that limited armaments 
and brought an understanding for in- 
ternational amity for longer than a 
century. 

It is suggested that the president of 
each Kiwanis club appoint a special 
United States-Canada Week Commit- 
tee, and that this be done as early 
as possible. It is asked that a special 
committee be appointed since the Board 
of Trustees found it important enough 
to create a special International com- 
mittee to care for the work of United 
States-Canada Week, and that the 
duties of the committee should be given 
over entirely to this function. A spe- 
cial club committee, if it carries out 
the work and suggestions for the ob- 
servance, will have plenty to do in 
order to make the occasion a success. 

The club committees 


special on 


United States-Canada Week should al- 
so secure a speaker well in advance. 




























The International committee has found 
it impossible to secure speakers for all 
club presidents that attention be given 
to engaging a speaker who will have 
time to prepare an address carefully. 
The committee believes it will not be 
difficult to secure men as in every city 
in the United States and Canada there 
are many able men who can present an 
address on the relations between the 
two countries. In securing speakers in 
advance they will have ample time to 
study the pamphlet sent out by the 
International committee and to work 
up their addresses. 

The pamphlet will be sent to all 
clubs early this month. 

The International committee 
recommends that special attention be 
given to the music program. In con- 
ference with the club committee on mu- 


also 


sic a satisfactory program can_ be 


arranged. The music committee may 
early select the musical presentations 
and secure the musicians. The 
operation of both the United States- 
Canada Week and music committees 
will assure appropriate, interesting and 
worthwhile entertainment. 


CO- 


During the past number of years, 
several Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States and Canada have presented to 
each other the flag of their nation. 
However, the International committee 
knows that many clubs in the United 
States do not have Canadian flags, and 
likewise many Canadian clubs have not 
secured American flags. For the meet- 
ing day during United States-Canada 
Week, the committee urgently requests 
that clubs dedicate their second flag, 
and that this flag appear at every fu- 
ture meeting. 

In reviewing the entire plans, the In- 
ternational committee cannot find any 
obstacles which might hinder a success- 
ful observance. If the club committee , 
is appointed early, the importance of 
the occasion emphasized to all the 
membership and the press, a speaker 
engaged in time that he may have ade- 
quate opportunity to prepare, and some 
time spent in securing good music and 
a second flag, United States-Canada 
Week will be a success. 





Forest Conservation 


Minimizing the Loss in Ontario Forests 


By C. E. HINDSON 


Cuier Rancer, DepaRTMENT OF LANDs AND Forests 


HE Ontario Forestry Branch 
deals with all angles of for- 
including 
controlled cutting, brush dis- 


est conservation, 
posal, forest mensuration and estima- 
tion, forest pathology and entymology, 
and fire 

In order to make out a case for fire 
with all the expense 
consider for a moment 
the fore In spite of the 
almost criminal exploitation and waste 


protection. 
protection, ene- 
tailed, let us 
sts of Ontano. 


of our forest resources, in spite otf the 
inroads of disease and insect enemies, 
and the 
been suffered in the past from forest 
fires, the of Ontario contain 
nearly twenty-three trillion board feet 
of sawlog material, and two hundred 
and thirty-six trillion cords of pulp- 
wood, Surely an amount that is worth 
looking after. Without reference to 
the District of Patricia, or to the forest 
covered portions of the Claybelt, which 
will eventually be cleared and farmed, 
there are in Ontario, about sixty mil- 
lion acres of forest land, land which 
is fit for no other purpose than raising 
timber, comprising what is called the 
Laurentian Plateau. Some ten million 
acres of this have been alienated from 
the crowd, but the title to the remain- 
ing fifty million acres is still held by 
the people of Ontario. Its protection 


appalling losses that have 


forests 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


is our problem. Some enthusiastic con- 
servationists, looking at this vast heri- 
tage of the people, and observing the 
carelessness and indifference of the man 
on the street, have sought to arouse 
public sentiment by exaggerated state- 
ments and weird prophecies of disaster. 
We of the Ontario Forestry service do 
not support these alarmists in their 
statements, but surely the situation is 
serious enough without exaggeration. 

When you consider that out of these 
fifty million acres of forest lands, an 
average of nearly nine hundred thou- 
sand acres are burned over each year, 
and that in one of the last five years 
the figures reached nearly two million 
acres, when you think that competent 
authorities are agreed that it takes at 


least seventy-five years to grow a 


















Pine seed beds with automatic watering system. 
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spruce tree to pulpwood size, that one 
hundred and seventy-five years are re- 
quired to grow a pine to sawlog size, 
that some of the mature pine stands 
of the Temagami Forest Reserve, were 
sapling trees when Columbus discov- 
ered America, artd were of sawlog size 
long before the first white man set foot 
in this province, does it not seem that 
the proper utilization, protection and 
reproduction of these species is a real 
job, and one in which even those who 
are only indirectly concerned, may and 
should take a lively interest. 

The main reasons for conserving 
forests are to supply lumber, timber, 
pulp, paper, and fuel, thus furnishing 
raw material for many of our indus- 
tries; second, to preserve the moderat- 
ing influence of the forest on climate, 


Nursery lines — first transplanting. 


temperature and winds; third, to regu- 
late the flow of water in our rivers; 
and fourth, to provide play-grounds 
for our own people and an ever rising 
tide of tourists from other lands. 


The value of the products of the 
forests of Ontario is second only to 
those of agriculture, exceeding those 
of mining or any other industry. Over 
six hundred million dollars are in- 
vested in this industry and ninety-five 
thousand men are employed ; wages and 
salaries paid last year were over one 














hundred million dollars, and the value 
of the products was four hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. The net 
exports of forest products were two 
hundred and twenty-seven millions, 
which constituted one quarter of our 
total exports. Surely a business as 
large as this, is worth our best efforts 
to conserve. 

The influence of forests on climate, 
temperature and wind can not be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, but it is 
claimed by those who have made a 
study of this matter, 


THE KIWANIS 





rest of the year the flow is small. The 
run-off from cleared lands is so rapid 
that spring thaws always cause trou- 
ble. This is not so of our northern 
rivers, whose headwaters are in forests. 
This same cause, deforestation, is 
largely responsible for the floods in 
China, which often cause appalling 
loss. Dependent as the people of On- 
tario are, and as we must daily more 
become, on power derived from water, 
conservation of the supply becomes im- 
portant. In no way can this be better 
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over land, owing to slash, fire is much 
more serious, and the burn will usually 
be followed by an inferior class of 
timber, desirable species only occurring 
after many years have provided the 
conditions of soil and shade necessary 
for their growth. 

Repeated fires over the same area 
will still further retard re-forestation, 
in many cases large areas being rend- 
ered absolutely barren, due to soil 
erosion and the destruction of seed and 
seed trees. Assuming then that the 
forests of Ontario are 





that changes of tem- 
perature are more grad- 
ual, and precipitation 
larger in proportion to 
the amount of land 
under forest. Certain 
it is that the unre- 
stricted flow of the 
wind on the prairies of 
western America, in 
China and Central 
Asia, due to the defor- 
ested condition of these 
lands, results in the 
lowering of the humid- 
ity and the too rapid 
evaporation: of soil 
moisture. In fact the 
desert and _ semi-arid 
conditions of some 
parts of the western 
states and Central Asia 
are attributed by scien- 
tists to the disappeare 
ance of the forests, 
which formerly covered 
them. It is found nec- 
essary in many parts of 
the west to plant trees 
and to resort to irriga- 
tion to overcome this 
condition, which would 
not have been necessary 
had there been a prop- 
er proportion of the 
land under forest. 

The Laurentian 
Plateau is the source of 
many of the rivers of 











of such a value to the 
province that their pro- 
tection is of major im- 
portance, what is being 
done along this line? 

Forestry Branch 


Headquarters are at 
Toronto, District 
Headquarters are at 


Tweed, Pembroke, Par- 
ry Sound, Sudbury, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port 
Arthur and Cochrane. 
“ach district is divided 
into Chief Ranger Dis- 
tricts, thirty-five in 
number, each in charge 
of a Chief Ranger, who 
is held responsible for 
fire protection in his 
district. Temagami 
East Chief Ranger 
District takes in Co- 
balt, and the surround- 
ing country and is part 
of the Sudbury district. 
So much for the or- 
ganization, and it is 
mentioned only to show 
that there is a compact 
and sufficient staff with 
its head in Toronto and 
its district organiza- 
tion at strategic points, 
leading down to the in- 
dividual Chief Ranger, 
who as I said before, 
is held responsible for 
fire control in his dis- 
trict. 








Ontario, both of those 
which flow north, and 
of those which flow south, and as the 
soil of the forest, the duff, composed 
of rotting leaves and wood, shaded by 
the upper growth, acts as a great 
sponge to receive and hold the rainfall, 
only allowing it to escape gradually, 
little being lost through evaporation, 
owing to the shade and to the checking 
of the winds, so our rivers have a 
steadier flow, without periods of ex- 
treme flooding or low water. 

Compare our rivers of northern On- 
tario with those of southern Ontario, 
and those of the states immediately to 
the south of us, where, owing to the 
disappearance of the forests, spring 
floods are always in evidence and the 


Pine plantation fourteen years old. 


aided than by forest conservation. 

The forests of Ontario are the mag- 
net which attracts thousands of tourists 
to Ontario every year; about four 
thousand came to Temagami alone last 
year, and the money they spend helps 
in no small way to balance our trade 
with the country to the south. Thou- 
sands of our own people find health and 
recreation in the forest. 


ONSIDER what the effect of 
fire is on forest land. Where 
fire occurs in heavy stands of 

timber the loss is usually not so severe, 
as this timber can be sold and cut, and 
the area allowed to re-forest. On cut- 


Fire control, as we 
understand it, may be considered under 
three heads, prevention, detection and 
fire-fighting. 


REVENTION from our point 

of view, is largely a matter of 

the education of the forest-us- 
ing public to the danger of fire, and 
is carried on by the use of newspaper 
advertising, posters, fire signs, pub- 
lic addresses, and by personal contact 
with campers, companies, 
farmers, etc., and by enforcing the 
provisions of the Act in relation to 


logging 


fire permits. 


(Turn to page 162) 




















Shenandoah 


Kiwanis club officers and officials of the White 
Star Line at the depot in Liverpool. 











The Shenandoah excursion party are received at the Mansion 
House by the acting Lord Mayor Sir John and Lady Kuill. 


A Record Excursion Party 


Kiwants (lub of Shenandoah, Iowa, (Conducts Group of 650 on European Tour 


By R. E. CUNNINGHAM 


IMMEDIATE Past Presipent, Kiwanis CLus or SHENANDOAH 


I has been a Kiwanis club in a 
little city of less than 6,000 peo- 
ple—Shenandoah, Iowa—a club 
of fifty-four members, but active 
ones, that carried out three of the larg- 


est educational excursions ever at- 
tempted. 
The first excursion was a pilgrimage 


immortal Abraham 
Lincoln, when this club took about two 
thousand school children to Springfield, 


to the tomb of the 


Illinois, to visit Lincoln’s home, his 
offices, the old State-house, and then 
to the tomb. The idea of this excur- 
si0n Was conceived by Rev. H. H. Pitt- 
man of Springfield, a former Shenan- 
doah Kiwanian, and Earl R. Ferguson, 
a lawyer of Shenandoah. It sounded 
fancitul, but the club saw the vision 
and made the affair a great achieve- 
ment, thus instilling in the minds of 
two thousand school children a spirit 
of patriotism and a love for the great 
Emancipator that could hardly have 
been accomplished in any other way. 
In July, 1925, the Shenandoah club 
took 1676 men, women and children 
to Niagara Falls, and Toronto, Can- 
ada, on an educational sightseeing 
trip. The entire excursion party 
traveled first class in standard sleepers 
where they made their homes during 


the entire trip. This in itself was 


an accomplishment, and these people 
will never forget this experience or 
the exceptionally low rate obtained for 
it. The Wabash Railroad Company 
transported this entire party under the 





supervision of L. W. Bade, the assist- 
ant general passenger agent, who like- 
wise supervised the Springfield trip. 
But this great achievement was but a 
starting point. On July 21, 1926, 637 
people boarded two trains at Shenan- 
doah and set off for a European tour, 
traveling to Detroit where the trains 
were switched to the Canadian Pacific 
and carried to Toronto where a five- 
hour sightseeing trip was arranged, 
then on to Montreal where they spent a 


day in sightseeing over this historic 
city. That evening they boarded the 
White Star liner “Doric” and sailed 
for Quebec, where they again enjoyed 
visiting an old world city in a new 
world setting. The party on board the 
“Doric” were escorted to Europe and 
return by Kiwanian Leo S. Tobin, Pas- 
senger Manager of the White Star 
Line at Montreal. 

Following the visit in Quebec the 
party enjoyed the sightseeing seven 
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The jolly crowd on board the steamship, 
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days at sea, where the icebérgs, whales, 
sea gulls and passing ships furnished 
entertainment and thrill for the excur- 
sionists. On board ship, dancing, 
cards, deck games, concerts and musical 
programs kept the party entertained. 

The Shenandoah club claims the dis- 
tinction of holding the first and only 
regular Kiwanis club meetings ever 
held on the ocean and outside of Amer- 
ica. The regular club luncheon and 
program was arranged and carried out 
in the private dining-room of the 
“Doric” R. E. Cunningham, who was 
then President, presiding, and Secretary 
John S. Cutter serving in his official 
capacity. There were nineteen Ki- 
wanians gathered around the festive 
board and they held a real meeting. 
Likewise on the return trip a like meet- 
ing took place, only this time it was 
“Jadies’ night” and again it was a real 
meeting. 

The Kiwanians in attendance in- 
cluded R. E. Cunningham, President ; 
R. G. Berry, Past President; John S. 
Cutter, Secretary; E. F. Gauss; Dr. E. 
S. White and G. W. Cooper, directors ; 
Rev. Wm. Melville; C. J. Latta; E. R. 
Ferguson; P. Simmons; R. K. Tindall, 
all of Shenandoah; John G. Lowe, 
Kearney, Nebraska; H. C. Barton, 
Omaha; Frank Noble, Des Moines; E. 
Hoeppner and R. R. Damerall of Hast- 
ings, Nebraska; John Hynes of Daven- 
port; Ray Yoder of Iowa City, Coach 
Burton Ingwersen of Iowa University 
and Leo S. Tobin, Montreal. 

After the wonderful voyage the ex- 
cursionists landed at Liverpool where 
they took special trains for Windsor, 
visiting this historic spot, then on to 
London where they spent five days 
sightseeing. Here again the Kiwanis 
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Waiting for the trains to depart from Woedside, Liverpool. 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Club of Shenandoah broke all prece- 
dent and through arrangements of the 
White Star Line, a public reception 
was held by the Lord Mayor at Man- 
sion House. At the close of this im- 
pressive affair the excursionists lustily 
sang the “Iowa Corn Song”’ for his 
Worship, the Mayor. It never had 
been done before. 

Over half the party went to France, 
and spent several days enjoying Paris, 
the historic spots and_ battlefields. 

A large party left London after 
their Paris visit and took a trip through 
Scotland, visiting Edinburgh, the 
Trossacks, Loch Katrine, and Glas- 
gow, then again embarking on the 
“Doric” at Grenock and sailing for 
home. It was a wonderful trip. 
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The total expense of each of these 
trips has been less than the usual rates 
charged individuals. 

The following clipped from the Dub- 
lin, Ireland, Tzmes gives an idea of the 
publicity given this trip by the news- 
papers all over the British .Empire, 
France and Belgium: “The first Ki- 
wanis party ever to leave America ar- 
rived at Liverpool on last Saturday 
morning in the White Star liner ‘Doric’ 
for a holiday tour of this side, organ- 
ized by the Kiwanis Club of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, the transit arrangements 
having been made by Dr. Earl B. Hub- 
bell, the originator of Hubbell’s tours. 
The party, which traveled tourist third 
cabin, left immediately on arrival for 
London, breaking the journey at Ox- 
ford for a visit to the colleges. While 
in London they will visit Westminster 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower, etc. On 
next Thursday the Lord Mayor of 
London will hold a reception in their 
honour at the Mansion House. No 
less than fourteen states are repre- 
sented in the party.” 

These educational excursions will 
leave lasting impressions on all those 
who attended. 
club tour has welded together all those 


This continuous inter- 


Kiwanis clubs which were represented. 
Kiwanis to them, is more than an or- 
ganization devoted to civic improve- 
ment. It has on these occasions given 
great opportunity for the development 
of self and the broadening of the out- 
look of the individual into affairs. 

This trip has given this large group 
that opportunity at seeing first hand 
the development going on in other 
countries, and to learn something of the 
feelings of people on another continent 
toward the people on this one. 
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T takes all kinds of people to make a world. Some 
men take naturally to training tigers, while others 


take just as naturally to matrimony. 

| am one of the meek, humble kind who take to matri- 
mony like a duck takes to going barefooted. 

Unfortunately I never had any children and so I am an 
authority on their upbringing. I can tell people exactly 
how it ought to be done so they will grow up to be saxo- 
phone players or toe dancers depending on their sex. 

But I like children and nothing appeals to me more than 
a mother with a couple of youngsters. I always try to do 
my little bit towards helping her when I can. 

Coming home from the International Council in Chi- 
; the aisle in the Pullman was a woman travel- 
One was a five-year old boy to 


capo, 
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ing with two children. 
whom I devoted a lot of attention, drawing bears for him. 
His mother seemed appreciative as my entertainment gave 
her a chance to take care of a very fretful one-year old. 

On my return from the dining car I found the small boy 
begging for his dinner and the one-year old asleep. I sug- 
gested to the mother that she take him in while I watched 
the sleeper. She gladly accepted when I told her that if 
the baby woke I would send the porter for her. 

She had not been gone five minutes when that baby woke 
up! He told the world in general and that Pullman car in 
particular he was awake. There was no half way business 
about it. He opened his mouth till his ears almost fell in 
and yelled for something! I don’t know for certain what 
it was but I didn’t have it. I offered him my watch, my 
cigarette case and finally a five-dollar bill but he would 
have none of them. I pushed the bell almost through the 
side of the car but the porter was evidently shooting craps. 

I never carried a yelling, kicking baby before and I was 
afraid I would drop this one between two cars if I tried 
to carry him to the dining car. I paraded him up and 
down looking for a woman in whose lap I could lay him. 
The only woman on my car was a little flapper who did 
not look as though she were baby wise. 

On the second trip through an old man who was trying 
to read the Literary Digest looked up at me and growled 
“Why don’t you do something to stop that child’s crying? 
Where the devil is its mother?” 

If that old bird had searched all through my life he 
could not have picked a better time to jump on me. I was 
looking for some one to say things to. I was just ready to 
tell him where he got off when a heaven sent idea came to 
Putting on a very sad look I said in a very tearful 

“She is up in the baggage car in her coffin, Sir. I 


me, 
voice: 
am trying to get my baby back home to its grandmother.” 
He looked at me a minute with his mouth open and, mum- 
bling something about being sorry, went out of the car. 

As he walked out the flapper shrieked with laughter. 
Seeing my fix she took the baby from me and made some 
sort of a little cooing motherly noise to it and it went right 
to sleep! Wiping the perspiration off my bald bean, I sat 
down to meditate. 

I felt sorry for that old man. I began to look fearfully 
forward to the day when a grouchy old man would move in 


and take possession of this body I call me. I wondered if 
he would slip in on me gradually or if I would be dis- 
possessed bag and baggage all of a sudden, waking up some 
morning to find the grouchy old man had moved in with 
his lares and penates overnight. 

Once or twice in my life I have wakened ready to bark 
at my family, go down to the office and growl at the pretty 
girl who seeretaries me and make a fool of myself gen- 
erally. Up to now I have caught myself, recognized the 
old ogre who had taken possession of me. Would the time 
ever come when this old grouch would move in permanently 
and make me bark at all my friends? 

This particular old man looked like he had bought the 
world for a nickle and wanted his money back because he 
was dissatisfied with his bargain. He looked prosperous. 
He was educated or he would not have been reading the 
literature he had. I wanted to follow him out in the obser- 
vation car and ask him just how he got that way. 

Do we have to grow grouchy when we get old? Every 
one does not do so. Some of the sweetest, jolliest people I 
have ever known have been old folks with laugh wrinkles 
all over their faces, that make you love them at sight. 
There are other old faces in which the ends of the wrinkles 
turn down instead of up, people who look like Hope had 
departed or was fingering her hat check, ready to go. 

When we have lived our lives, when we have succeeded 
or failed in accomplishing what we set out to do, when we 
settle down to old age like a man settling for an afternoon 
nap, we have to live our lives vicariously. We must begin 
to try to help some other persons live theirs. We cannot 
hope to give them the benefit of our experience. No young 
man ever takes the experience of older people and cashes 
in on it; we all must learn by exposure. But we can stand 
by and lend a helping hand. 

Old people must step off the stage of life and become a 
part of the audience. We can applaud loudly and encour- 
age the actors. If we hiss we do not help. 

If we give an encouraging word to the really struggling 
youngster, if we extend a friendly hand, try to help him 
over the rough places, lend him a few of our dollars when 
he is in a tight place, we will probably keep the old grouch 
from moving in because we are interested in people who 
have what we have lost, youth and enthusiasm. 

The train stopped at a station. Across the aisle I heard 
tinkling laughter as the flapper told the returned mother 
the sad story of her death. “I have come to life!” she 
laughed across at me. The baby had what he wanted; she 
had brought it to him in a bottle from the dining car. He 
was enjoying it immensely even if ours is a prohibition 
country. 

I looked out of my window. In a little park I could see 
the reflection of a moon on the surface of a small lake. 
The ripples were joyously breaking pieces off of it and 
tossing the silver chips in a long glittering row across the 
water to me, laughing at me because I could not reach 
them. No, I cannot hope for Youth. It is out of reach. 
But, by golly, I can and will keep that old grouch from 
moving in! 
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Kiwanis Education 


The Strength of a (lub Depends on the Knowledge 


By DR. J. CLARENCE JONES 


of Its ~Members 


Past PresipeNT, Kiwanis Cius oF Portland, OREGON 


IWANIS, like many other or- 
ganizations, had an humble 
beginning; and it is very 
probable that few if any of 

the first small group had any concep- 
tion of its wonderful possibilities, or 
what a tremendous power for good it 
was to become. 

Those -who started the Kiwanis 
movement might be likened to the tiny 
drops of water at the top of the hills, 
which unite with other drops of water, 
giving the best they have, forming tiny 
rivulets; these rivulets, uniting, form a 
brook, the brooks a creek, the creeks a 
river, and the rivers a mighty stream, 
or irresistible force, rushing onward to 
the sea. So the men who have come 
into Kiwanis—and they have come 
from among the best in the continent— 
have each contributed their bit, and 
many of the older members has caused 
a mighty organization with the highest 
of ideals. Kiwanis stands for some- 
thing magnificent, something worth 
while. To be a member of Kiwanis is 
an honor, and a just cause for pride. 

This tremendous power, like the 


mighty waters, must be rightly directed 


if it do the most good. Cooperation 
in membership and leadership is neces- 
sary. New leaderships must be devel- 
oped, building on the experiences of 
the past. 

Many have come into Kiwanis who 
have failed, for one reason or another, 
to grasp the inspiration, and have 
dropped by the wayside. Others, hav- 
ing failed to achieve some local ambi- 
tion in one way or another, have for 
some reason allowed themselves to feel 
disgruntled, and not having been quick- 
ened by the real spirit of Kiwanis, 
have also dropped out. Apathy among 
some of the older members has caused 
many to become discouraged and quit. 
These constitute a big turnover in 
membership in every community, from 
the smallest to the largest, and this is 
in a way a menace to the organization. 
How shall we avoid or remedy it? 
Kiwanis education. Why Kiwanis 
education ? 

It has been only a few years since 
the duties of the Committee on Educa- 
tion were supposed by many, if not 
most Kiwanis clubs, to be primarily to 


investigate the public schools, make 
suggestions for improvement, or to 
take part in putting over some part of 
an educational program with the 
schools. 

We have seen excellent men come 
into Kiwanis and soon go out again. I 
have known of cases where as many as 
twenty per cent of the membership of 
the club were dropped, for some reason 
or another, at one meeting of the board 
of directors. Whole clubs may become 
stagnant and lethargic. No club has 
more inspiration than the leadership it 
chooses. Why the big turnover? Lack 
of Kiwanis education. 

Experience has taught us that new 
members come with no idea, or at best 
a very crude one, of what Kiwanis is, 
or stands for; therefore some plan of 
procedure is necessary. Many seek 
membership in Kiwanis, but due to the 
fact that many of these do so from a 
purely selfish motive, self-sought mem- 
berships are not so easily obtained. 
The new member is presumably very 
carefully selected, because of being an 
able leader in his own particular field, 
and for his high ideals. He must be 
beth able and willing to give of his 
time in club service. He is then invited 
to membership, probably through some 
friend, who very frequently neglects 
to explain its high ideals in such a way 
that it “‘sinks in,’ and I am sure it 
would be an unusually intelligent man 
who would be able to grasp it all from 
a mere invitation to join, even though 
the one who extended this invitation 
might be ever so able to tell it. 

Our new member may accept the in- 
vitation with the desire 
uppermost in his mind to be “one of the 
gang,’ or “popular crowd,” according 
to the vernacular. He may have ener- 
gy, influence and power. Whose busi- 
ness is it to direct these assets into the 
channels where they will do the great- 
est amount of good? It is the duty of 
those Kiwanians who have caught the 
inspiration to guide the new members 
aright. 

Therefore it should be the purpose 
of the Kiwanis Committee on Educa- 
tion to inculcate in the new member the 
fundamentals of Kiwanis, its ideals 
and objectives. How? There prob- 
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unconscious 


ably has not yet been a perfect plan de- 
vised. And again, it is very probable 
no one method or rule would apply 
alike in all clubs or localities, as each 
club has its own individual problems. 

How shall we educate the new mem- 
ber? Shall we merely tell him about 
it? The mere occasional telling is net 
enough. We must give him some in- 
spiration: arouse his curiosity and en- 
thusiasm so that he will seek for him- 
self. If we are only told about it, it is 
much like pouring water into a leaky 
vessel. It may remain for the moment, 
but is soon gone when the pouring 
stops. Lead the new member to search 
for himself. Every issue of our K1- 
WANIS MaGaAZINE is rich in inspiration. 
The International office is very gen- 
erous with literature that is directly to 
the point. Get the new member to read 
it. 

To do this, organization and pre- 
paratory work are necessary. With 
ten or fifteen members of the club who 
are interested in this work as a nucleus 
for a committee, arrange to hold regu- 
lar meetings of the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education at least once each two 
weeks on a stated day, and at some 
regular place. 

A good plan is this: 
application has 
cepted, he is notified that he is expected 
to attend the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. The 
meetings are held at noon, say every 
other Friday, at the same tea room. 
When the new member arrives, he is 
welcomed by the chairman and intro- 
duced to the others who are present or 
who come in later, a special effort be- 
ing made to have him feel that he has 
been accepted as one of the regular fel- 
At 12:30, the main part of the 
luncheon being finished, one of the 
older Kiwanians is asked to make a 
short talk on some phase of Kiwanis 
which has been previously assigned to 
him, or possibly on his own particular 
business, which is an easy subject for 
anyone, and creates a surprising degree 
of interest. 

The purpose and plan of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education is then 
briefly explained to the new member. 


When a new 
been ac- 


member’s 


lows. 


(Turn to page 167) 
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cAn -Analysis of Uartous Swindles 
By STEPHEN S. BOLLES 





Epiror, JANESVILLE, Wisconsin, GAZETTE 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PuBLiciTy 1925-1926 


y I 
of 
separation of 


daily apparent that in spite 


what we may do, there is a 
ideas and ideals, 

becoming more and more marked, 
of crowded city and rural or smaller 
And just as 


it becomes more emphasized 


industrial communities. 
this 1s SO, 
to us that the protection to American 
Government, to the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which this nation was found- 
ed,—not as a democracy but as a re- 
public, having a representative admin- 
istration of its public aftairs 
itself into the minds and hands of the 
men and still retain a 


healthy respect for moral responsibil- 


resolves 


women w ho 


ity. 

Here out in the country we have 
become a homogeneous people. We 
have greater consideration for the 
rights of others and we must grow 


more tolerant. I know of no organi- 
the the self- 
erected barriers of religion and compe- 


zation im world where 
tition have been so thoroughly de- 
stroyed as in Kiwanis. 

In this hour in our history we have 
too many professional pessimists— 
men and women who go up and down 
the earth preaching death and disaster. 
Each seems to think he has been given 
the mantle of Noah or the prophetic 
Malachi, to warn us of im- 
Nothing is quite 
right and probably never will be 


vision of 


pending disaster. 


in the mental strabismus of these 
prophets of gloom. To them the 
words of Scripture, “Is there no 


balm in Gilead; is there 
no physician there?” ex- 
presses in full what seems 
to be coming along the 
highway. There is neither 
balm nor physician. Noth- 
ing fundamental counts. 
These super-intellectuals 
would rebuild the world 
The 


are 


on a new fashion. 
Commandments 
and right and 
righteousness are either 
about to be 
In a world of 
song and gladness, of life 
and hope, they sing only 
a dirge. We are theorized 


to death. We are called 


Ten 
archa 


obsolete or 
made so. 


yokels if we hold to the old things and 
we are denounced as fanatics if we 
refuse to surrender our sense of de- 
cency. There are two extremes in this 
—refusal to admit that in a generation 
we have gone through many revolu- 
tionary changes and the other far 
swing of the pendulum of scepticism 
and doubt and misuse of opportunity. 

And I shall consider why there never 
was a time in the history of mankind 
when the world was so good a place 
There never 
was a time when the human race from 
the faint dawn of the world’s first 
morning up to now when there was 
so much to make man want to live as 
on this day of the 1926th year since 
the birth of Christ. 

The two outstanding factors in mak- 
ing America and the American people 
what we are today are: 

1. The untrammeled right of the 
individual to think, act and embrace 
opportunity for his own and the gen- 
eral betterment of the community with- 
out being considered in a class where 
all ambition is stifled. 

2. The freedom of American people 
to enter upon profit-making businesses 


in which to live as now. 


and into gainful occupations. 
And the dangers are: 
1. That we shall degenerate moral- 
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ly in having but one objective—that of 
material things, and 

2. That we shall build a cult of 
parasites who contribute nothing to the 
benefit or betterment of community or 
mankind. 

3. The acceptance of false doctrines 
and rules of law and conduct, dema- 
gogical and unsound. 

Civilization standing tip-toe at the 
Vestibule of Time may pause for a 
moment and look backward over the 
traveled road from Long Ago to Now 
whence mankind has come from the 
impenetrable gloom of the beginning. 
What has Destiny brought and where 
has it led? 

The finest minds of the scientific 
world are trying to pierce that veil of 
darkness separating the unknown be- 
ginning from the present. Into that 
we can only look as through a glass 
darkly. What we do know is enough 
for our purpose. We know that man- 
kind emerging into organized society 
was a creature of might and power. 
That might and power was represented 
in rulers who used cold steel. There 
was only the top and the bottom in 
society. One was either a slave or in 
the retinue of the ruler. Individual 
life was the cheapest thing on earth 
and belonged, not to the possessor at 

birth but to a king who might de- 
mand it at will. Steeped in igno- 
rance, sordid and stolid, the world 
was a bitter place for the mass of 
humanity. 

That was the period of 
the perfect class condition. 
Class consciousness was a 
phrase not yet born but it 
was symbolized in_ its 
highest type in those dark 
ages of Assyria, of Solo- 
mon, of Darius and Alex- 
ander and the Cesars, of 
Richard and Henry, of 
Charlemagne and George 
the Third. 

They have just dragged 
from his tomb of 3,000 
years the body of King 
Tut. All the wonders of 
the gold cloth, of the in- 
laid work, of the mag- 
nificence of his burying 
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place amid the sarcophagi of marvelous 
carving came from slaves. Into the 
weave of the silken and gold cloths was 
spun the tears and groans of a thousand 
men and women. To them was tossed 
a bone to gnaw. 

When we think that this mass was 


still in darkness 500 years ago we are 


appalled. Learning was not for the 
poor. Ambition was dead if it had 
existed. There was no hope, no tomor- 


row, no dawning day for them. There 
was no individual. He was sunk in 
the mass; he was a part of a class. 
There he remained. There he was sen- 
tenced—he and his posterity forever. 
Nations rose, swept across the horizon 
of history and died. Others took their 
places and again they died. 

There is no pity for those perished 
nations. They were doomed from the 
beginning. Glory and gold, fustian 
and rags, feasts of the rich and gnawed 
bones of the poor, drunken rulers and 
starving slaves, buried forever under 
the shifting sands of time. The high- 
est example of class rule—of the very 
perfection of class—was in those days 
when the Sun of Mankind seemed to 
have set and if God were in His Heav- 
en, He had deserted His people. 

Then came the new day. Guten- 
berg and Faust and Schoeffer—it makes 
no difference which—invented print- 
ing. The past was a vast cemetery. 


S 


Colonel Ingersoll says the ideas of men 
had perished in the brain that pro- 
duced them. The lips of the human 
race had been sealed. Then came print- 
ing. Macauley says the world’s two 
greatest civilizing agents have been 
printing and transportation. Printing 
gave pinions to thought. It preserved 
ideas. It made it possible for man to 
bequeath to the future the riches of his 
brain and the wealth of his soul. Print- 
ing revealed the dying soul of man to 
himself, inspired him to individual ef- 
fort, dragged him from the class in 
which he had been tossed by birth and 
set him traveling with his face to the 
shining sun of hope. It was the nurs- 
ery of Liberty, heaped coals of fire on 
the ashen breasts of dying despotisms 
and lighted the lamp of reason. 

The individual leaped to the task. 
He solved the mysteries of common 
things. He began to see something of 
the magnificence of the universe. He 
battered at the door of entrenched su- 
perstition. He opened the door of in- 
vestigation. He ran gladly with his 
new knowledge to let others into the 
secret. He fashioned new tools and 
struck shackles from men and women 
slaving in arduous and ceaseless toil 
to do tasks which machinery accom- 
plished. He learned that the laborer 
was worthy of his hire. He combatted 
the doctrine that the king was divine 
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and had the right to determine life and 
death. 

Man as an individual learned that 
he had a right to think, that he was 
a free agent mentally. He 
a gin which built a new empire in the 
United States. He made a steamboat 
which revolutionized transportation. 
He saw steam in a kettle like a million 
others had seen it and he built a rail- 


made 


road locomotive and steam engines. He 
saw a piece of crude rubber from its 
native tree and he fashioned it 
clothes and shoes and a billion dollars’ 
worth of other things. He took the 
lightning and made it his plaything, 
sending it along a wire to talk with 
far off countries. He sent 
three thousand miles and more an an- 
He made 
a day worth a month and a year like 
Untram- 


into 


his voice 


nihilated time and distance. 


a score, in accomplishment. 
meled by class circumstances and sur- 
rounded by no rules that kept him 
down, he could soar on the pinions of 
his own thought to greater and greater 
heights. 

Two thousand years ago a Greek 
rubbed a piece of amber on his toga 
and noted that after doing so the am- 
ber would attract things. He went 
no farther. He had discovered the 
basis of frictional electricity and it was 
1700 years later before anyone else 

(Turn to page 164) 
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Memphis Will Be Different 


HE Memphis Convention will be different in many 

particulars from previous conventions. These dif- 

ferences in plans and program have been made after 
careful thought and full discussion, and it is believed that 
they will all make the convention more interesting and of 
greater value to those attending and to Kiwanis. 

A Religious Musicale will be held on Sunday evening, 
June 5, in the Auditorium. This is to be considered 
part of the convention program even though the opening 
business session of the convention is not held until Monday 
morning. A similar service, held for the first time at the 
Montreal Convention, contributed much to the spirit of 
that convention. On the basis of the experience in arrang- 
ing that successful occasion, it is believed that the Religious 
Musicale at Memphis will be so planned that it will be of 
even greater value and inspiration. 

The most fundamental change in the program of the 
Memphis Convention is the re-arrangement of the business 
sessions and conferences so that the conferences are made 
an integral part of the convention program. The con- 
ferences previously held always have been officially con- 
sidered a part of the program, but because they have been 
held before the opening session of the convention, they 
have been more or less thought of as pre-convention meet- 
ings and a sort of side show, instead of as a phase of 
the convention program. 

Since the Cleveland Convention the opening session of 
our Annual Conventions have been held on Monday eve- 
nings. At Memphis the convention will open with its 
first business session on Monday morning, June 6, at which 
time the addresses of welcome and the president’s message 
will be given. On Monday afternoon another business 
session will be held for a part of the afternoon. Con- 
ferences will be held the latter part of that afternoon and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 

The success of the conferences held at previous con- 
ventions has led to the expansion of the conference plan 
as well as the incorporation of the conferences as a part 
of the program. In addition to the conference on problems 
of club administration on Tuesday afternoon, there will 
be conferences tor club presidents, club secretaries, and 
district trustees, and a conterence on club singing, on Mon- 
day atternoon. Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to 
conferences on some of the main objectives of Kiwanis— 
public affairs, under-privileged child, vocational guidance 
and placement, closer relations between city man and 
farmer, and business standards. There have been many 
who have expressed a desire that we have conferences on 
club activities as well as on club administration. The con- 
sideration of these Kiwanis objectives in which our clubs 
are codperating should be of great benefit to the organiza- 
tion. 

This will be peculiarly a Azwanis convention. The 
Program Committee has very definitely chosen Kiwanis 
topics and Kiwanians as speakers with the exception of 


one speaker of national reputation to be heard on Monday 
night after the “Zero Hour” of “All Kiwanis Night” is 
observed. 

The endeavor has likewise been made to provide still 
further opportunity for discussion. The additional confer- 
ences will greatly increase the opportunity to exchange 
views and experiences on the part of our leaders, not only 
in regard to administrative matters but also in regard to 
activities. Time for discussion has also been allowed 
after certain addresses on Kiwanis topics at the general 
sessions. 

Another condition that will make for the success of the 
convention is the fact that the Memphis Municipal Audi- 
torium has so many halls and conference rooms in addition 
to the main auditorium, that it is expected that all sessions 
and conferences, as well as the exhibit and President’s 
Reception and Ball will be held at the one place—the 
Auditorium. The advantages of such a condition are ob- 
vious. It has also been possible to arrange for the Conven- 
tion Office in the Auditorium and adequate space has been 
made available for this purpose so that the office will 
continue there through the days of the convention as well 
as during the previous months. 

The election of officers has been planned as the first 
business on Thursday morning which will permit the re- 
port of the Committee on Elections earlier than at pre- 
vious conventions and the convention will be closed with 
the installation of the new officers and an inspiring message 
giving the high spots of the convention. 

The entertainment features are receiving the careful 
consideration of the Program Committee and the Memphis 
club. Some unique features have been planned for the 
President’s Reception and Ball. The hotels offer excellent 
facilities for the dances after the sessions each evening. 
The generous and renowned “southern hospitality” of 
Memphis assures the ladies that the special entertain- 
ment features for them will be most enjoyable. And to 
climax it all it is hoped Thursday afternoon after the close 
of the convention, to hold a golf match between two teams 
of renowned amateurs. 

A general outline of the program is given on page 170 
and a study of this will inspire a real purpose to ae nd the 
Memphis Convention. 

The Convention Office at Memphis is well under way 
in its work. The Memphis hotels are codperating with 
us in the finest manner. The Memphis committees have 
all been appointed and are busy on the job. Every citizen 
of Memphis is interested and ready to do all possible to 
give Kiwanians a true southern welcome and to assist 
them in having a most successful convention. 
Surely—meet me in Memphis. 


Frerb.is oon 
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Unir 


E have two pictures of 

our  illiteracy—absolute 

illiteracy as revealed by 

the census each ten years 
and illiteracy as revealed by the Army 
test in 1917. These two pictures at- 
tract attention by the contrast they pre- 
sent. 

If a man can write his name in any 
language he is considered as literate in 
the census returns. The officials of 
the Army tried to find the men in the 
draft who were really able to read and 
write. If an order in plain English 
were handed to a man could he read it 
understandingly ? Could he write a 
simple letter so that it could be under- 
stood? More than one-fourth of the 
1,700,000 men examined could not pass 
these simple tests; 25.3 per cent of 
these men had to be classed as illit- 
erates so far as military duties are con- 
cerned. These men were between twen- 
ty and thirty-four years of age. The 
census returns show that illiteracy is 
greater in older groups and that it is 
more common among females than 
males. It is probably true that one in 
four of our population ten years of age 
and over cannot read understandingly 
or convey a message by writing. 

From the 1920 census we find that 
there were 4,931,905 people over ten 
years of age in the United States who 
could not sign their names in any lan- 
guage; 3,084,733 of these illiterates 
were native-born and 1,242,572 of the 
number were native-born whites. 

The census returns each decade 
show that the relative number of peo- 
ple who cannot sign their names is 
growing smaller but that the actual 
number of individuals classed as illit- 
erate is only slightly smaller than it 
was in 1870. In that year the Bureau 
of the Census reported 5,658,144 illit- 
erates. Our population has increased 
o rapidly that the percentage of il- 
literacy has decreased from 20 per cent 
in 1870 to 6 per cent in 1920. 

The readers of THE Kiwanis Mac- 
AZINE may not be so much interested 
in the statistics of illiteracy as they are 
in ways of combating it. This article 
is written for the purpose of making 
some suggestions to the members of this 
organization as to what they can do to 
help reduce illiteracy. 

This is a very opportune time to un- 





How Can Kiwanis Combat Illiteracy? 


Practical Suggestions for Prevention 
= x 


By HON. JOHN J. TIGERT 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


dertake this work. The 1930 census 
will again reveal the number of people 
in our various communities who are il- 
literate. Local, state and national pride 
can more easily be appealed to now 
than it can be after the census is taken. 
Most people are willing and some peo- 
ple are anxious to do something un- 
selfishly for the good of their fellow- 
men. Here is an excellent opportunity 
to do a service for individuals and to 
render a service to our country at the 
same time. A democracy to be safe 
must have intelligent voters. We will 
all admit that a democracy with one- 
half of the voters unable to read would 
be in a precarious condition. Just how 
safe our country is with probably one- 
fourth of its people unable to read, with 
understanding, a page of simple Eng- 
lish is a question that the writer of 
this article can not answer. All stu- 
dents of the subject admit that our 
illiteracy and near-illiteracy is a source 
of great weakness in a political, mili- 
tary, and economical sense. There are 
people who seem to dismiss the ques- 
tion of illiteracy by saying that they 
are more concerned about what people 
who can read do read than they are 
about the fact that there are many 
people in our country who cannot read. 
Because some peopla do not make good 
use of their ability to read is a lame 
reason for not giving to all the oppor- 
tunity to learn to read. The cure for 
the reading of trash is to be found in 
more rather than in education. 
At any rate our form of government is 
founded on the idea that the voter is 
an intelligent man or woman. It is 
hardly possible in this time of compli- 
cated issues for a person who cannot 
read to vote intelligently. Unless all 
citizens are given a fair chance to be- 
come intelligent voters our form of 
government is not given a fair chance 
to survive. 


less 


Prevention More Effective Than Cure 

There are two ways of combating 
illiteracy, by prevention and by cure. 
Prevention here, as in the case of physi- 
cal disease, is much more effective than 
cure. Volunteers can be of assistance 
in helping to prevent illiteracy and in 
its cure. Volunteer workers no doubt 
can render greater service by helping 
constituted authorities than they can 
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by setting up new machinery. Let 
the committee on under-privileged child 
work on school attendance. If there 
are other like-minded clubs in the 
community, this committee should join 
with other committees in the perform- 
ance of this work. Let it be clearly 
understood that the main business of 
this committee is to codperate with the 
school authorities in the matter of se- 
curing attendance in some school of 
every child of school age. The school 
authorities will welcome this help. 
Such a committee in many localities 
will find children growing up without 
attending school at all, and that many 
children attend school so irregularly 
that they get but little benefit from at- 
tending. Experience has shown that 
if a child does not go to school before 
he is nine years of age that he will re- 
sist going after that time; also that 
if a child goes to school so irregularly 
that he does not keep up with his class- 
mates he will drop out at the first op- 
portunity. 

We are permitting our public school 
in too true a sense to become a selective 
agency rather than an institution that 
brings training and adjustment to all 
levels of human intelligence. It is evi- 
dent that if a child is somewhat sub- 
normal he needs more rather than less 
training than does the normal child. 
The school in most cases is able to give 
the needed training if the child’s at- 
tendance is regular, 

The committee in many localities 
would find that there are children liv- 
ing more than the two and one-half 
miles from the school buildings so that 
they are not required by the at*endance 
laws to attend school. This situation 
presents difficulties which the commit- 
tee can help overcome either by proper 
transportation or by means of a visit- 
ing teacher, the expense of which in 
many cases can be paid out of school 
funds. The committee will find that 
unnecessary irregular school attend- 
ance is costing much in money and 
more in undeveloped human talent. 

School attendance to a large extent 
depends upon public opinion. A strong 
committee of citizens interested in the 
subject can render a real service by 
strengthening public sentiment in this 
matter. 

(Turn to page 175) 
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Mem phis 


Once more the clubs are gathering for the International 
Convention in Memphis next June. At Saint Paul we 
saw the Father of Waters accumulating its strength for 
its flow to the Gulf. At Memphis we will see it in all 
its glory; its cotton bales, its levees, its stern-wheel steam- 
ers, all the setting of the old days of the mighty river 
which in the United States divides the east from the west. 

No city is better able to handle a convention. In addi- 
tion to the romance of other days which attaches to this 
city, there has risen beside the Mississippi a wonderful 
post-bellum municipality with splendid hotels, easily able 
to take care of all Kiwanians who will come. Beside the 
hotels there is a convenient auditorium second to none 
in size and acoustics. 

Memphis is able and Memphis is ready to take care of 
the convention. It is now only a matter of each Kiwanis 
club getting earnestly behind the On-to-Memphis move- 
ment. This is not suggested for the benefit of Memphis. 
It is not advised for the advantage of International. It 
is not pushed for the good it will do the convention. It is 
urged for the good it will do and always has done for the 
Kiwanis spirit of the individual who attends, and for the 
enthusiasm he will bring back to his club. 

The Committee on Program has worked hard on the 
program. It has had the benefit of the advice and experi- 
ence of the committees which have gone before it. It has 
left out things which have not been most successful and 
has accented the most successful features of Kiwanis in- 
spiration and entertainment, of all other conventions. 

No man can attend this big annual meeting without 
coming home a better man and a better Kiwanian. No 
man can attend without feeling that his instruction and 
his entertainment amply justified the time and money 
spent. 

At no convention has more attention been paid to the 
entertainment of the ladies. Memphis is going to stand 
out as unique in this and to do better than has been pre- 
viously done in this particular. It is a big task but will 
be accomplished, 

Let every club use its utmost effort to send as large a 
delegation as possible. Every man who goes will come 
home a willing worker and a Kiwanis enthusiast after he 
has formed convention contacts with the hundreds, yes, 
thousands of fine upstanding men from all over the con- 
tinent who will be present. 


<P 


Yes, dearie, you can catch him with face 
powder, but to hold him takes baking powder. 
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Chamber of Commerce 


Does your club codperate with the local Chamber of 
Commerce? The work of the two organizations touch so 
frequently that without perfect codperation there is bound 
to be duplication of effort. 


It has ever been the policy of Kiwanis to work in unison 
with other civic agencies and particularly with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Frequent conferences between the presi- 
dents of each, joint meetings of similar committees of both, 
will redound to the credit of both. No Kiwanis club is 
doing its full duty which is not in constant touch with the 
aims and purposes of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
working together for the best interest of the municipality. 

The two bodies are in no sense competitors. Each has 
its place in the community. There is ample room for both. 
Only by coéperation are big things accomplished. <A 
mutual understanding of the work of each will save a lot 
of waste motion. 


QD 


“Blessed are they who make it snappy for 
the shall be appreciated.” 
Mike GorMAN 
2 D» 


Is It Fair? 

Courtesy, good manners, etiquette, so nearly synony- 
mous terms, are all founded on respect for the rights of 
others. Selfishness is their antithesis. There are so many 
of us in the world that we are apt to interfere with each 
other. To avoid this the rudiments of good taste and gen- 
tility have grown into a code of manners which make life 
easier for all of us. 

Courtesy adds the words “if you please” to a command 
making it a request which relieves the feelings of an under- 
ling. ‘Thank you” for a service rendered relieves the 
recipient of obligation and repays the one doing the favor 
in appreciation. 

The rush of modern business, the fact that so many of 
us are “snowed under” with what to us are highly impor- 
tant matters make us prone to forget this courtesy which 
acts as the lubricant to make business move smoothly and 
happily. 

Many exasperating acts which violate the fundamentals 
of good taste grow out of the use of the telephone. Many 
men would gain valuable instruction were they forced to 
attend a school of telephone manners. Men who are ordi- 
narily well bred are boors in a telephone conversation. 
Not actually seeing the individual to whom they speak, 
they respond to a voice which has to them no body, no 
feelings, no entity. 

An example happens in every business office every day 
when a busy man is interrupted in dictatien, calculation or 
serious consultation by the imperative ring. With a shake 
of his impatient head he picks up the receiver and growls 
“Well?” in a tone he would use to no real individual. A 
sweet feminine voice asks “Is this Mr. Busyman?’ “Yes.” 
“Just a minute, Mr. Busyman.” Then a long silence and 
Mr. Busyman realizes that some discourteous, thoughtless 
man has told his secretary to get him on the wire. While 
Busyman frets and fumes at his end he is conscious that 
the man calling him is finishing his own dictation, calcu- 
lation or consultation while he wastes his own time wait- 
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ing. After several minutes a voice on the wire asks again 
“Is this Mr. Busyman?” “Yes?” snaps Busyman still 
more impatiently. “Mr. Busyman this is Schmeltz, of 
Schmeltz, Schmeltz and Schmeltz. We are marketing a 
new issue of first mortgage five percent. ....” “Not 
interested” snaps Busyman, slapping the receiver on the 
hook indignantly. 

Is Busyman to blame? Has Schmeltz any right to have 
his secretary call him until he was ready to take the wire ? 
Can Busyman be blamed if his telephone manners are bad ? 

Would it not be worth while if the Committee on Busi- 
ness Standards of each club would install telephones at 
each end of the speakers’ table, place a business man and 
his secretary at each phone and teach us some of the weak 
spots in our telephone manners ? 


-¢ De 


The things a man thinks are always more im- 
portant than the things he does. 


“t D 


Official Emblem 


Have you seen the new official emblem? It is much 
more artistic than the old, retaining the same colors. It 
was reproduced on the cover of the January edition of the 
Magazine. 

The committee has also produced new buttons for mem- 
bers and for certain officers which should be used in the 
future. The committee felt that the officers’ buttons should 
be limited to International officers, club presidents and past 
presidents, district governors and past district governors. 
They have worked out an artistic and easily recognizable 
button for these officials. 

The new buttons have a decided advantage over the old 
in that the wording, while small, is more easily read and 
recognized at a glance. 

We are a continent of button wearers. It is unusual to 
meet a man who hasn’t the emblem of some organization 
om his lapel. It is not to be expected that Kiwanians will 
abandon all other buttons to wear the emblem of our or- 
ganization, but on Kiwanis occasions, at club meetings, at 
district and International conventions, it should be a mat- 
ter of pride for every Kiwanian to wear the circle “K” 
that he may be known and recognized as a member. 


of D- 
No woman ever sighs to be good. She longs 
to be beautiful. 
“& De 


Efficiency Contest 


Is your club in the Efficiency Contest? Is your club 
really accomplishing anything? Is Kiwanis in your city 
worth while? How does your club line up with other 
clubs of the same size in other towns similarly situated ? 

The Efficiency Contest is continuous. It is the acid test 
of comparison. It will answer more real club questions 
than can be solved in any other way. 

Its rules and regulations are so arranged that all clubs 
of similar size have an even chance. No particular effort 
is required to win. ‘There are no set standards which have 
to be maintained and no high points which a club must 
reach to qualify. 

The Efficiency Contest is simply the recording and send- 
ing in of the work done by the club. Its helpful acts of 
service to the community are lined up alongside the com- 
munity service of other clubs of the same size. All clubs 


in that class are carefully reviewed by the committee and 
each graded according to its accomplishment. 

The Efficiency Contest prevents clubs from drifting into 
the still waters of self-satisfaction. It enables a club to see 
itself as others see it. It steps aside from lip service and 
useless talk to real accomplishments. It is one of the 
greatest possible incentives to make a club a real factor 
in the civic life of its town. 

A letter to International Headquarters will bring all 
necessary information. 


8D 


Hero. A bird who was so excited and scared 
that he forgot to run, 
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Home 


Much is heard of the unrest of the present day. Much is 
said of young people ot both sexes wandering through 
jazz dance halls, over the country roads in high powered 
cars and attending picture shows when they should be 
in bed. 

If there is a primary cause for all this, can it not be 
found in the fact that we more and more lose the old idea 
of home, the old family gathering around the fireside, the 
old family consultation, of all for each and each for all? 
Like Kipling’s cat, father, mother, son and daughter walk 
alone, gathering at home only for a clean shirt, a meal 
or a place to sleep. 

Ownership changes a house into a home. Campaigns 
to encourage people to own their own homes are a hopeful 
sign. Less than fifty per cent of families on the conti- 
nent own their own homes. The most careful survey 
possible based on incomes shows that eighty-five per cent 
of those who do not own their own homes could do so if 
they would, 

It is to the interest of bankers, factories, professional 
men and merchants that the people of the city in which 
they live own their own homes. Every effort should be 
made by those who have at heart the best interest of the 
municipality to encourage home owning. That family 
which owns its own home is not only more inclined to 
develop a home life and thus become a better family, but 
home owning has a distinct value when figured in dollars 
and cents. The man who has invested some of his savings 
in a home ceases to be a floater, a part of “labor turnover.” 
He becomes a solid citizen with every thought of making 
that town his permanent home. This determination effects 
a change in his whole attitude towards the city. He wants 
a better reputation in the town where he expects to end 
his days. He is more anixous about the education and 
reputation of his children in a town where he is a permanent 
resident. 

Thus he not only becomes a better citizen but makes his 
sons and daughters better citizens, more worthy of employ- 
ment and marriage with the better people of the com- 
munity. 

No community enterprise should get more hearty support 
from the Kiwanis club than any movement looking towards 
home owning by more citizens. The Kiwanis club which 
would take as its slogan for a year “Every Family a Home 
Owner” and tie into the movement the Board of Trade, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Realtors Board and the 
Association of Bankers, would do community work the 
results of which would be far-reaching beyond its most 
sanguine hopes. 

John Howard Payne was right. There is no place like 
home. No place where industry, morality, thrift and joy 
radiate in such unceasing quantities as from around the 
fireside of home, one’s own home. 
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Attendance Contest 

The old recipe for rabbit pie required, 
as a first consideration, that you “first catch 
your rabbit.” Equally essential to the 
proper carrying on of the work of any 
Kiwanis club is the regular attendance of 
its members at all meetings. In his recent 
article in THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE on At- 
tendance, Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker used 
the phrase, “fidelity in attendance,” which 
is expressive of the obligation every mem- 
ber assumes to keep in close touch with all 
the activities of his club. This can be done 
only by being present at meetings. It is 
therefore clear that attendance is a prime 
essential, a fundamental, and should have 
emphasis accordingly. ‘The true strength of 
a club lies not in numbers but in “together- 
ness” which can only be achieved by con- 
tinuous contact between its members. How 
out of touch a member becomes on missing 
only a meeting or two. How then can a 
Kiwanian be worthy of the name if he 
habitually attends about half the meetings? 

The real and only purpose of the Attend- 
ance Contest is to call attention to and lay 
stress on the importance of attendance. To 
some it may appear unnecessary but to most 
of us the spirit of competition appeals and 
the idea of a contest adds zest. A club that 
puts its heart and soul into the Attendance 
Contest may win fame and glory when the 
final standings are announced, and that is 
worth while, but, what is vastly more im- 
portant, the effort and energy put forth in 
lining up its members on attendance will 
re-act on every activity carried on by that 
club. 

Ihe question and problem of attendance is 
wrapped up in the work of every club com- 
mittee. The Committee on Program, for in- 
stance, has much to do with stimulating 
attendance and good attendance has much 
to do with inspiring the Committee on Pro- 
gram to further effort. Even the Committee 
on Good Will and Grievances can concern 
itself with attendance in ascertaining the 
cause of some members, dereliction along 
this line. Every committeeman is, in one 
way or another, a member of the Committee 
on Attendance. His work ties up, in some 
way, with the question of attendance. 

It would therefore appear that a subject 
so important should have special attention. 
Othcers and directors should constantly have 
on their minds and hearts the need of stress- 
ing this all important duty of every Ki- 
wanian. The Committee on Attendance urges 
that every member do his utmost to interest 
Kiwanians in keeping in touch with Ki- 
wanis through “fidelity in attendance.” Dur- 
ing the ten weeks from February 28 to 
May 7 we have what is known as Period B, 


‘ 


the intensive period of the Attendance Con- 
test. The ten meetings during this time 
count with special weight on the final stand- 
ings in the Contest. To paraphrase that 
immortal phrase, “Now is the time for every 
good Kiwanian to come to the aid of his 
club.” Put “first things first” and the duty 
of attendance will “lead all the rest.” 


Good Will and Grievances 


The International Committee on Good 
Will and Grievances at a meeting held in 
Chicago a few weeks ago, after carefully 
reviewing the experiences of past commit- 
tees arrived at the conclusion that the oppor- 
tunities for the promotion of good will in 
and between the various units of the Ki- 
wanis organization, club, district and Inter- 
national, are most unlimited and if properly 
developed there will be few, if any, griev- 
ances or misunderstandings in our great or- 
ganization. 

The International Committee wishes to 
suggest at this time to the district and club 
Committees on Good Will and Grievances 
the following program for the creating and 
maintaining of good will during 1927: 

1. Among the members of the club by 
using songs of good fellowship and good 
will frequently at meetings, and by the clubs 
exchanging speakers to talk on good will 
oftener. It is the duty and special privilege 
of the reception committee to greet members 
and visitors personally at all meetings. Ki- 
wanians should endeavor to speak only good 
words about other club members. Once a 
year each member should visit every other 
member of the club at his place of business 
to extend greetings and express good will. 

2. Inthe community, through the medium 
of joint meetings with other service clubs, 
and possibly the local Chamber of Com- 
meres, at which may be discussed matters of 
community welfare and betterment, such as 
creating public interest in elections, promot- 
ing closer relationship between farmer and 
city man, and more enduring work for the 
under-privileged child. Kiwanis should con- 
stantly be on the alert for opportunities to 
express good will toward their community. 

3. Throughout International through the 
medium of inter-club meetings an exchange 
of speakers between the United States and 
Canadian clubs. Let the flags of both coun- 
tries be displayed at all club meetings. 

The committee believes the result of such 
effort will greatly improve the morale and 
performance of the clubs in their relations 
to their members, their communities, districts 
and International. 


Publicity 

A feature of periodical bulletins outlining 
methods of getting Kiwanis news before the 
public and before Kiwanians was inaugu- 
rated by the International Committee on 
Publicity last year. This year’s committee 
is enlarging on the new plan, believing that 
it will stimulate clubs and districts to greater 
publicity activity. Kiwanis is not seeking 
to deluge the newspapers with propaganda; 
the organization is seeking only to find space 
in the columns of the press for news of its 
activities, for Kiwanis is doing big things 
in a big, worth-while way. 

Where there is close contact between 
publicity committees and the press, Kiwanis 
news is receiving splendid attention. Front 
page stories are no longer the exception. 
Newspapers are finding that Kiwanis In- 
ternational, Kiwanis districts and Kiwanis 
clubs are initiating news stories of important 
value and they are treating such news in a 
conspicuous manner. Where newspapers do 
not understand what Kiwanis is doing, there 
is opportunity for district and club publicity 
committees to step in and show that the or- 
ganization is accomplishing much along 
many lines. 

rhe bulletins planned for this year will 
deal with these topics: 

1, The selection of district publicity 
committee chairmen. 

2. Codperation between club presidents 
and their local newspapers. 

3. The operation of a successful district 
publicity bureau. 

4. Codperation of district governors and 
lieutenant governors in bringing before the 
public the objectives, ideals and principles 
of Kiwanis. 

5. More district and club news in THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 

6. Example stories dealing with the big 
events of Kiwanis as an aid to district and 
club committees on publicity. 

7. Methods of obtaining the maximum 
amount of publicity for district conventions. 

8. Club exhibits at district conventions 
as a part of Kiwanis publicity. 

9. District articles for special editions of 
newspapers in International convention 
cities, 

The International committee on publicity 
does not expect to secure all of the publicity 
this year that Kiwanis deserves. Yet, it is 
encouraging to know that each year finds 
the newspapers more interested in what 
Kiwanis is doing, and this year, the public- 
ity committee hopes to create a more 
sympathetic attitude towards the organiza- 
tion and thereby increase the amount of 
space devoted to Kiwanis news 
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Capital 
Forty-one clubs were represented at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
of the Capital District held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 17. Conferences of club 


presidents and secretaries were also held 
as a part of the day’s program. 
District Governor Russell S. Perkinson 


presided and the following district officers 
were present at this meeting: Lieutenant 
Governors Harry G. Kimball, John W. 
Hardy, Robert W. Kime, Melvin T. Blas- 
singham, Major Charles S. Roler, Immedi- 
ate Past Governor Merle E. Towner and 
Past Governors J. M. Fentress and John J. 
International was represented by 
International Trustee J. Randall Caton, Jr. 

After the introduction of International 
and _ district Governor Perkinson 


3oobar. 


officers, 
made a short address outlining the program 
of the day and objectives of the gathering, 
stressing the idea of freedom of speech and 
a liberal thought in all 
matters advocated 
strongly the formation of committees for the 


inter-change of 
discussed. He very 
purpose of aiding crippled and under-priv- 
ileged children, especially calling this to 


the attention of the Virginia clubs. Another 


visability of clubs making their reservations 
early for the The 
annual report of the district secretary-treas- 
urer showed that all clubs in the 
were in good standing, that all obligations 
to and by 


Memphis Convention. 


district 


the district had been paid and 
that the district was in a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. ‘The presidents and _ secre- 
then held 
the District Board of Trustees continued in 


session. 


taries separate conferences and 


After a brief discussion, the action select- 
ing Wilmington, Delaware, as the district 
convention city for 1927 was confirmed and 
October 20, 21 and 22 selected as the dates, 
subject to approval of the International 
Board. A 


financing of 


discussion followed as to the 
conventions and the 
consensus of that 
should be kept within the amount provided 


by district allowance and registration fees 


district 


opinion was expenses 


and that an assessment of host club mem- 
bers was undesirable. The adoption of a 
carefully planned budget for 
was suggested and strongly advocated. The 


conventions 


matter of building new clubs was discussed 
fully. 
veys had been made and several prospective 


The reports showed that many sur- 
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Feel 





he question of the adoption of the 
Standard Form for Club By-laws was dis- 
cussed and it was ascertained that several 
clubs had failed to adopt the International 
form. A list of delinquent clubs was read 


and special stress laid on the necessity for 


early action as uniform basic laws were 
most desirable. 
International Trustee J. Randall Caton, 


Jr., presented and stressed the advantages 
of a proposed amendment to the Interna- 
tional by-laws, changing the plan for financ- 
ing International conventions. The amend- 
ment proposes to decrease the registration 
fee from $10 to $5 and put a fifty 
per capita tax on the clubs. Members were 
instructed by the governor to take this in- 
formation back to their clubs. The amend- 
ment will be offered at the Memphis Con- 


cents 


vention. 

Peter W. Chichester, member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Agriculture spoke 
on the necessity for a closer relationship be- 
tween city and country folk, between farm- 
ers and business men, and cited the effective- 
ness of Kiwanis efforts in many communi- 
ties where clubs pursued definite plans with 
view. An discussion of 


this end in open 








Just three weeks from the time the money was raised, “Camp Kiwanis” built by the Dallas, Texas, club, was opened and presented to the Girl Scouts by 
Mr. John H. Moss, International President 1925-1926, on the occasion of his visit to Dallas last May, 
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this subject developed much interesting in- 


jormation., 


Dr. Thomas Wheeland, orthopedic phy- 
sician, addressed the meeting on the need 
of the crippled children of Virginia for 


physical and educational help. He advocated 
the establishment of a state-wide system of 
clinics to supplement the work being done 
and outlined a which he 


plan through 


thought Kiwanis could assist. The roll was 
called to find out just how many clubs were 


child vork. 


clubs are 


engaged in 
his 


active 


under-privileged 


showed that a great many 


along this line and all seemed greatly 


] 


interested in out the 


work 
The 


conference was adopted 


carrying proposed 


following report from the secretaries’ 
International re- 
from the 1st to the 8th of 
than the &th. 


1. That all district and 


ports be mailed 


each month and not later 


2. That it be the sense of the meeting 
that each club secretary obtain the club 
president's authority to sign the monthly 
reports (this action is not intended to dis- 
pense with the plan of having the club 


president’s signature afhxed to the reports, 


but to avoid delay in mailing reports when 
impractical to get his signature. 
mailed two 
weeks to all district trustees, 


3 That a letter be every 
presidents, and 
secretaries over the district governor’s signa- 
ture, urging prompt attention of the mailing 
of attendance slips signed by visiting Ki- 
their clubs. 

club 


will 


the secretaries of 
the 


wanians to 


4 That district trustees and 


going out of ofhce 


see that the history of their respective clubs 


presidents before 


are properly prepared and in the hands of 


the district historian. 
s. That immediate Past Governor Merle 
E. Towner’s suggestion with reference to 


a secretary's calendar be adopted, the calen- 


dar to be arranged to contain all the dates 


for forwarding reports and such other in- 
formation as would be of value to secre- 
taries, trustees and presidents, 


6. That all clubs adopt the custom of 
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The community skating rink at Port Clinton, 


Ohio, 


built and maintained by the Kiwanis club, 


provided healthful recreation for hundreds of school children. 


presenting the retiring president with the 
past president's lapel button and that the 
from Inter- 


secretaries order these buttons 


national a sufhcient time in advance to as- 
sure the presentation on installation night. 
The budget and finance committee report 
was read by Merle E. Towner, and adopted. 
The 
was presented by Lieutenant Governor John 
W. Hardy and accepted. 
developed a discussion of the advantages 


report of the presidents’ conference 


This report which 
and disadvantages of extending club meet- 


ings 
much interest. 


bevond the one hour limit created 


California-Nevada 
Saturday, 
the 
when they acted as hosts at the meeting 
of the District Board 
nor’s installation and 
ball. The membership of the Modesto club 
was divided into special committees to 
pare for the entertaining of visiting 


January 22, gala day 


Modesto, California, 


was a 
for Kiwanians of 
of Trustees, gover- 
banquet inaugural 
pre- 


Ki- 





On Election Day last Newember, Kiwanians of Canton, Illinois, erected a large board 12 by 4 feet 

in front of the lecal newspaper office, and at hourly intervals throughout the day, a check of the 

tetal veters in each precinct was registered on the board. Great interest was manifested by the crowd, 
attracted by the display and the bulletins in the newspaper window. 


wanians and their ladies. The roll call 
showed that 97 of the 107 clubs were pres- 
ent, the total attendance being about 225. 

The following are some of the subjects 
under the direction of District 
Governor Wendell C. Thomas, presiding 
officer: “Inter-club Relations” Roy M. Bost- 
wick, Fresno; “Efficiency Contest” L. A. 
Love, Burbank; “Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of District Trustee,” Past District Gov- 
ernor Abe P. Leach; “Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of Club President” Sam Bishop, Los 
Angeles; “Necessity of Club Representation 
at International Convention,” Philip N. Mc- 
Caughan, Long Beach; “Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of Club Secretary” Alvin Long, 
San Jose; “A Kiwanis Missionary,” Inter- 
national Field Representative Ernest L. 
Lucas; “Attendance,” George N. Nash, San 
Francisco; “Kiwanis Education” 
tional Trustee A. Heber Winder. 
reports were submitted by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Fred S. Kistemann. 
budget was submitted by H. 
Oakland, and the final report of 
Jose District Convention was 
Lysle Austin, San Jose. Each 
carefully prepared his subject and each de- 
livered a real message to his audience and 
gave all new inspiration as well as prac- 
tical and workable thoughts and ideas to 
take home to their respective clubs. 


discussed 


Interna- 
Complete 


The 1927 district 
A. Kellogg, 

the San 
given by H. 


speaker had 


During the day the Modesto ladies enter- 
tained the visiting ladies, the program in- 
cluding a luncheon, bridge and golf. The 
district governor’s installation banquet held 
in the evening was a very delightful af- 
fair, about 355 Kiwanians and their wives 
The banquet was followed by 


the governor’s ball. 


attending. 


On January 23 at 9:30 A.M. the Executive 
Committee met and 
until 4:30 P.M. discussing the various prob- 
and planning for greater efhciency 


remained in session 
lems 
throughout 1927. 

Santa Barbara was selected as the eity 
in which the district trustees would meet 
again in August. The special committee 
appointed for the purpose of selecting the 
route over which this year’s special train 
would travel to the International conven- 
tion at Memphis, reported that the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada’s special would run over the 
Santa Fe lines, providing for a sixteen hour 
stop at the Grand Canyon and several other 
short stop-overs enroute, the train reaching 
“Memphis—the Convention City” on 
day afternoon, June 5. 


Sun- 
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Edmonton, Alberta, Kiwanians presented this coupe to the Victorian order of nurses to assist in its 
work among the under-privileged children of the city and district. 


The entire district is indebted to the 
Kiwanis Club of Modesto for the excellent 
manner in which it prepared and carried 
out the tasks assigned them in connection 
with the meeting and entertainment fea- 
tures on January 22 and 23. 


Georgiz 

District Board of 
District, held at 
Macon, January 11-12, honored with 

the presence of International President 
Ralph A. Amerman and International Treas- 

Heinz and characterized by 


The 


Trustees of the 


meeting of the 
Georgia 
was 


urer Henry C. 
a harmony and unanimity of spirit that 
augers well for 1927 Kiwanis activities in 
this State. The meeting was preceded by 
a banquet which signalized the launching 


of the administration of the new District 
Governor, Arthur Brooke, who succeeded 
Judge Harry D. Reed. Forty-five clubs 


were represented at the meeting, an increase 
of thirteen over the previous year, and the 
various reports were stimulating and en- 
couraging. 

Outstanding features of the meeting were 
two splendid addresses by International 
President Ralph A. Amerman who covered 
the various phases of Kiwanis work and 
inspired all present with a new apprecia- 
tion of Kiwanis aims and purposes. Among 
the district objectives discussed 
state-wide bond issue for paved roads; co- 


were a 


operation in the advancement of agriculture 
and in the development of drainage; the 
establishment of a speakers’ bureau to co- 
with the lieutenant 
objects of Kiwanis; a re- 
in the erection of a 
Mothers’ Building at the Martha Berry 
Schools in Rome, Georgia, and assistance 
in the movement for the under-privileged 
child. The last named object featured one 
cf the speeches of President Amerman and 
was stressed in the report of Dr. C. C. Har- 
rold, Chairman of the District Committee 
on Under-privileged Child. 

President Amerman outlined the procedure 
of the International convention to be held 
in Memphis and suggested that reservations 
be made early. He called attention to 
the fact that articles regarding the con 
vention would appear in THE KIWANIs 


operate governors in 
stressing the 


dedication of interest 


MAGAZINE, and urged Kiwanians to read 
them. A. A. Pound of Jackson, Chairman 
of the Committee on Transportation, sug- 
gested that the Georgia District have three 
hundred representatives at Memphis, which 
from Atlanta. 
trustees were 


one night’s ride 
Lieutenant and 
urged to immediately take up the matter 
with order that the number 
attending could be determined as early as 
Lieutenant Governor W. L. Har- 
well outlined plans for the entertainment 
of the district convention at Brunswick this 
fall. 

Upon being presented to the meeting, In- 


is only 


governors 
their clubs in 


possible. 


ternational Treasurer Henry C. Heinz re- 
quested that he be received not as a guest 
because of his official connection with Inter- 
national, but as a member of the Georgia 
District who was privileged to join in the 
welcome to the International President and 
profoundly interested in the progress of 
both district and International work. 
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District Governor Arthur L. Brooke im- 
pressed upon the lieutenant governors and 
trustees the responsibilities of their posi- 
tions and asked their hearty coéperation in 
making 1927 the greatest year in the his- 
tory of Kiwanis in this State. The officials 
and trustees were entertained at a luncheon 
by the Macon club on January 11. 


aa * * 
T al 
New England 
At the meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees held at Boston on January 5, there 
were fifty-three delegates present. The first 
speaker, Franklin H. Kean, field representa- 
tive, addressed the delegation on the high 


character and standing which should be 
demanded of new clubs. Immediate Past 
Governor Major E. E. Philbrook of Port- 


land reported in detail the activities for 
the past year and submitted the 
the Budget Committee for the year 1927. 
Governor James F. Armstrong read invita- 
from located in various 
cities to hold the International 
in those cities in 1928 and Ernest F. Tarbox 
of Boston spoke on the details of the trip to 
the International Convention at Memphis. 
Plans for the district convention to be 
held in September, were 
The invitation extended by Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, created considerable interest. Mr. 
Philip L. Wheeler elected secretary- 
treasurer of the New England District for 
the year 


report of 


tions clubs large 


convention 


1927, discussed. 


was 


1927. The closing address was 


given by Governor James F. Armstrong, 


the keynote of his message being a request 


for sincerity in word, thought and deed 
during the year 1927. His address ended 


with an eloquent appeal for kindly co- 
operation from all, assuring the trustees 
of his earnest determination to give his 


best to Kiwanis. 

Prior to the meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees the executive committee and 
lieutenant governors held separate meetings. 
At the meeting of the lieutenant governors, 
held on January 4, special attention was 











One of the attractive posts erected by the Kiwanis Club of Logan, Utah, on the main state highway, 


directing tourists to the State Agricultural College. 


The miniature (measuring 8’ x 4’) of the 


main college building is cast bronze and the direction sign is made of aluminum. 
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given to the subject of building new clubs 
in Vermoni and Maine, the point being 
particularly stressed that it would be ad- 
vantageous if new clubs were built near 


functioning clubs for guidance. 


Ontario-Quebec 


Prior to the meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees held at Ottawa on January 1o, 
Governor W. R. Cockburn and other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, held an 
important conference at which affairs of 
the district were fully discussed. Many 
matters of importance dealing with the plans 
and activities for 1927 were outlined for 
presentation at the meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees which followed. 

Thirty, out of a total of thirty-three clubs 
in the district, were represented at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees. 
In addition to the splendid attendance of 
trustees, every executive ofhcet in the dis- 
Governor W. R. Cock- 


burn, as presiding ofhcer, directed the day’s 


trict was present. 


proceedings with dispatch—and was fitting- 
ly complimented on the splendid results at- 
tained From the opening invocation to 
the final adjournment there was manifested 
an earnestness and a zeal, mingled with 
the spirit of good fellowship, which made 
the day one of real achievement. 

In outlining the duties of a district trus- 
tee, Lieutenant Governor W. Y. Mills em- 
phasized the fact that a trustee was an im- 
portant link in the Kiwanis chain by bring- 
ing into close association his own club, the 
district and International. Five trustee 
qualifications particularly stressed were: 
Enthusiasm for Kiwanis, willingness to 
work, adaptability, leadership, and ex- 
perience in Kiwanis. As a result of ‘this 
splendid address and discussion which fol- 
lowed, each trustee felt in a larger measure 
the responsibility resting upon him. 

Lieutenant Governor S. F. Dadson re- 
viewed the resolutions adopted at the Sep- 
International 
Vice President H. Stanley Higman named 
the cities seeking the 1928 International 
convention, 


tember meeting in Toronto. 


“K-Ray,” the district publication under 
new name was presented by Secretary-Treas- 
urer J. Smythe Carter. Representatives from 
the newer clubs of the district, Dr. Charles 
K.. Fuller, Yarmouth, and Dr. W. F. Roberts, 
St. John, N. B., were introduced. These 
gentlemen with Colin McKenzie, K. C., of 
Sydney, worthily upheld the honor of the 
eastern confines of the far-flung district. 

“Stabilization of Present Clubs and Inter- 
Club Relations,” a most important subject, 
was ably dealt with by Lieutenant Governor 
Fred. Harvey. Among many other matters 
the speaker gave at- 
tention to careful se- 
lection of executive 
and committee chair- 
men, attaching execu- 
tive ofhcers to the 
various committees, 
monthly written re- 
ports from all chair- 
men, and significance 
of inter-club visits. 

International Vice 
President H. Stanley 
Higman 
operation with ILnter- 


urged co- 


KIWANIS 


national in every possible way. A unique 
record of club activities was presented by 
George Russell, historian of the Quebec club. 
This interesting volume brought forth much 
favorable comment. One of the two cups 
which have been passed from one club to 
another was presented to the West Toronto 
club to add to its already interesting collec- 
tion of trophies. 

Following a brief review of the day’s 
proceedings by Secretary-Treasurer Smythe 
Carter, the meeting adjourned, each dele- 
gate feeling that the sessions had been ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 

* - * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


The annual meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees of the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict was held at Dallas, Texas, on January 
25, District Governor Frank C, Smith pre- 
The following district ofhcers to- 
gether with seventy-three district trustees 


siding. 


(representing every club in the district) 
were present: Immediate Past Governor 
Frank M. Bailey, Lieutenant Governors S. 
Perry Brown, Forrester Brewster, Norris G. 
Henthorne, A. J. Rabel, and L. A. Morton. 

The greater part of the morning session 
was devoted to outlining plans for promot- 
ing the objects and objectives of Kiwanis 
International. International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker addressed the morning session 
on the “Duties of District Trustees and 
Their Relation to Club and District.” “Co- 
operation between Club and District Com- 
mittees” was the subject of an address de- 
livered by Past District Governor James L. 
Powell of Muskogee, Oklahoma. After each 
address the assembly discussed the major 
points made by the speaker. 

At the afternoon session, financial prob- 
lems of the district and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional were discussed. Lieutenant Governor 
Forrester Brewster spoke on the “Financing 
of International Conventions.” Mr. Brew- 
ster also discussed the proposed increase in 
the annual dues to Kiwanis International 
from $2 to $2.50 a member. Following this 
discussion, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Frank M. Bailey spoke on “Member- 
ship Maintenance or Turn-over.” 

The Texas-Oklahoma District is divided 
into seven divisions. At noon, the trustees 
of each division met with their lieutenant 
governor. The Dallas club did not hold 
its regular meeting at noon, that being set 
aside for the inaugural party held in the 
evening. 

On the day following the district trustees’ 
meeting, January 26, International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker was the guest of Dis- 
trict Governor Frank C. Smith and District 
Secretary Fred. J. Shipley at the Houston 


On this occasion Secretary 


Kiwanis club. 





A portion of the Kiwanis section at the Stanford-Washington football game following the California- ice Aa : 
Nevada District Convention at San Jose, California, last November. Howard Y eilding) to 
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Parker made a brief address on the ob- 
jectives for 1927. 
‘ 


Florida 


Twenty-four trustees, sixteen presidents 
and thirteen secretaries attended the meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees of the 
Florida District held at Tampa on January 
14. A conference of club presidents and 
secretaries was arranged for the first time 
in the history of the district in connection 
with this meeting. 

The trustees, presidents and secretaries 
met in general assembly in the morning and 
listened to excellent addresses by Inter- 
national President Ralph A. Amerman, Inter- 
national Trustee O. Sam Cummings and 
Past International President Victor M. John- 
son. District Governor Faber A. Bollinger 
arranged a splendid program and his open- 
ing address was one of the features of the 
occasion. The afternoon was devoted to 
the separate conferences. 

In addition to supporting the Objects and 
Objectives of Kiwanis International the 
delegates adopted the following district ob- 
jectives, suggested by Governor Bollinger: 
“Every member exercising the rights of 
franchise, every club adopting a definite 
major objective, at least four inter-club 
meetings to be held by each club, every club 
adopting a budget, every committee func- 
tioning.” 

In the evening the delegates and visitors 
were guests of the Tampa Kiwanis club at 
its annual ladies’ night at which time the 
district officers were formally installed by 
International Trustee O. Samuel Cummings. 


Alabama 


Twenty-five clubs were represented at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
of the Alabama District which was held at 
Birmingham on January 18. An executive 
committee meeting was held on the day 
previous at which time the duties of the 
lieutenant governors were discussed, and 
committee reports approved. 

Preliminary to the opening of the meeting 
of the District Board of Trustees the dele- 
gates were led in singing by Dr. H. V. 
Carson, Past President of the Montgomery 
club. The invocation was delivered by 
Lieutenant Governor Keener Mathews. This 
was followed by an address by District 
Governor Erskine Ramsay who stressed the 
potential strength of the fifteen hundred 
Kiwanians in Alabama coéperating on any 
civic enterprise. International was _ rep- 
resented by President Ralph A. Amerman 
who explained the work of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

The various reports submitted were well 
planned and devel- 
oped. The report by 
Howard Yeilding, re- 
tiring secretary-treas- 
urer, showed the 
marked progress 
made in the district 
during the. past year. 
Dr. M. F. Jackson, 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Agri- 
culture, outlined the 
contest for the loving 
cup (donated by 
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be awarded to the Kiwanis club showing 
the best work in connection with the district 
agricultural program. District Governor 
Ramsay was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of judges for this award. Mr. J. 
Walter Clopton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Efficiency Contest, presented the 
rules in competition for the Ramsay Cup to 
be given to the club making the best record 
The contest this year will 
extend from February 1 to September 1. 
Judge Sam Hobbs, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, offered a _ resolu- 


during the year. 


tion which was adopted, seeking speedier 


trials for those charged with crime; the 


placing of state and defendant on an equal 
footing; speedier dis- 
appeals; 





position of 
afirmance of convic- 
tion where no_ sub- 
stantial rights of de- 
fendant have been de- 


nied; fewer paroles 
and pardons, also that 
every club in Ala- 
bama set aside one 
week every year as 
“Law _ Enforcement 
Week” to hold dis- 


cussions and study the 
problem of law en- 
forcement. The reso- 
lution asking the 
legislature to provide 
Alabama with a home 
for the 


also adopted. 


insane was 
Clyde Ennis, Chair- 
man of the Committee 


on Publicity, recom- 
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Carolinas 


Forty-nine clubs were represented at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
of the Carolinas District which held 
in Charlotte on January 12. District Gov- 
ernor James M. Lynch presided and out- 
lined the policies that he proposed to pursue 
during the year 1927. International 
represented by Trustee Charles W. Gold. 

District Secretary-Treasurer R. H. Mc- 
Donald submitted the annual report which 
showed that the district was in a 
satisfactory condition. The District Finance 
Committee presented the budget for 1927 
together with a recommendation to place 
the district bulletin on 


was 


was 


most 


a subscription basis 
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“Efficient Club Committee Functioning” by 





Lieutenant Governor Benjamin F. Welden. 
A most interesting and educational talk 


was given on International finances by In- 
ternational President William C, 
Alexander. 

The out-of-town visitors were entertained 
at a luncheon given by the Binghamton club. 
An interesting feature at this luncheon was 


Vice 


the presentation of a bouquet of roses to 
Immediate Past Governor Gordon L. Hayes 
the 
evening, a birthday party was also given 
in his honor, 

Preliminary plans for the Memphis Con- 
vention were and it 
that the would 


on the occasion of his birthday. In 


discussed was 


voted members make a 


circular trip with 





ae 


> 





Mam- 
Chat- 
and Chicka- 
mauga Battlefields. 
The New York Dis- 
trict is planning to 
have a large delega- 


stop-overs at 
moth Cave, 


tanooga 


tion at Memphis. 
After the 
reports were 


financial 
sub- 





amend- 
district 


mitted, an 
ment to the 


by-laws for an in- 
crease in the annual 
dues was considered 
In order to educate 
the members of the 
entire district with 
the importance and 
necessity of this in- 


crease a complete fi- 
nancial report as well 
Im- 


as an article by 





mended the follow- 


Some 260 Kiwanians 


ing: That every sec- 
retary send to the dis- 
trict ofhce the weekly paper; that publicity 
concerning Kiwanis leaders be sent to news- 
papers in towns where they are to speak 
and that a standard form of weekly luncheon 
be published to be called “The Ki- 


” 


notice 
wanian” and furnished to every club with 
two pages blank at a cost of $10.60 per 
thousand. 

James A. Anderson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, reported that 
the for district 
convention to be held in Mobile is progress- 


ing. The district is also planning to have 


the work on program the 


a large representation at the International 
Convention in Memphis. 

W. V. Trammel, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Business Standards, recommended 
check 
by banks in discontinuing handling accounts 


more drastic bad laws; co6dperation 
of check offenders; merchants adopting rules 
for the closing of accounts of habitual writ- 
ers of insufficient fund checks, after warning 
the offender. 

C. C. Blackwell, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-club Relations suggested 
that every division hold at least one inter- 
club meeting before the International con- 
vention. 

All delegates were guests of the Birming- 
ham regular 


luncheon at which time the delegates were 


Kiwanis club at its noon 
introduced and an address was made by 
Joseph Grew, Under-secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. In the evening, the 


International president’s banquet was held. 


and 
Past Governor of the Colorado-Wyoming 


their wives attended 


This recommenda- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 


of fifty cents per capita. 


The joint luncheon which was held with 
the Charlotte club was a most enjoyable 
The 


voted to an 


session de- 
forum at time a 


great many questions vital to Kiwanis were 


occasion. afternoon was 


open which 


discussed by trustees, presidents and 
The opinion 


that this was the best and most constructive 


sec- 


retaries. consensus of was 


meeting the district trustees ever held. 


New York 
Kiwanians but 
the 
Trustees 
Pre- 
ceding this meeting, the budget and execu- 


Sixty representing all 


seven clubs in the district, attended 
the District Board of 


January to at Birmingham. 


meeting of 
held on 


tive committees held separate conferences. 
This most and 
educational. The following are some of 


meeting was complete 
the interesting subjects discussed: “Duties 
of the District Trustee” by Immediate Past 
Governor Gordon L. Hayes 
Relations” by Dr. S. M. Holt; 
ileged Child” by Dr. E. E. Purrington; 
“International Efficiency Contest” by 
Lieutenant Governor William C. Wright; 
“Fifty-two Weekly Meetings a Year” by 
Horace J. Willard; “Importance of Budget- 
ing Club Finances” by Lieutenant Governor 
Dean G. Edwards; “Trustees’ Responsibility 
in Extension Work” by Lieutenant Governor 
Edward E. Sheldon; “Vocational Guidance 
and Placement” by Dr. C. P. Segard; and 


; “Inter-club 
“Under-priv- 





the annual picnic given by Edmond C. 
District, at his country home, “*Vanmont.” 


mediate Past Gover- 


vanDiest, nor Gordon L. Hayes 
on the subject “Where 
the District Annual Dues Go” are being pub- 
lished in the district publication. 


Montana 
Forty-nine delegates were present at the 
meeting of the District 
Montana District 


Trustees 
Butte on 


Board of 
held at 


The executive committee met 


of the 
December 27. 
on December 26 at the home of Past District 
Earle N. Genzberger. 

Monday’s 


Governor 
began with 
breakfast being 
Earle N. 
Lieutenant 


sessions group 
trustees’ 
Past 
Genzberger, the presidents’ by 
Governor John W. Hanley and the secre- 
by Past District Secretary-Treasurer 
Pierce. Many questions relating to 


breakfasts—the 


presided over by Governor 


taries’ 
W. E. 
the activities of clubs 
ficient 
with 


, their proper and ef- 


their relationship 
International, 


numerous 


functioning, and 


district and were 
and 
talks were given by the International and 


The meeting was 


the 


discussed instructive short 


district officers present. 


officially opened by International ‘Trustee 


Snell at 


George E. 9:30 A.M., all trustees, 
club officers and delegates being present. 
The first business conducted was the in- 


stallation of newly elected district officers. 
Immediately following the installation, Dis- 
trict Governor Dan J. Heyfron assumed the 


chair and the meeting proceeded with a 
welcome in behalf of the Butte club by 
President Jesse Ragsdale; response was 
made by Vice President Ray Bowden of 


Bozeman. 
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Internationa! Trustee George E. Snell 
gave a most important and instructive talk 
on “The Machinery of Kiwanis.” Mr. Snell 
told of the formation of and early days in 
the Montana District, of which he was the 
first governor, and concluded with a very 
interesting and enlightening discussion of 
Kiwanis International, its purposes, func- 
tioning and relationship with the districts 
and clubs. 

The reports of Past Governor Arthur G, 
Luedeman and Past Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Pierce, dealing with the past year’s 
activities, the outlook and recommendations 
for the future, and the district’s splendid 
financial condition, were read. 

Past Lieutenant Governor Marion C. 
Dietrick of Billings, Superintendent of 
Schools in that city, spoke on “Vocational 


Guidance explaining the needs, purposes, 
workings and advantages of vocational 
guidance, and the manner in which Kiwanis 
and individual Kiwanians could assist in 
working out this major Kiwanis objective. 

At noon those attending the conferences 
and trustees’ meetings were guests of the 
Butte Kiwanis club. 

The afternoon session was called to order 
by Lieutenant Governor Frank O. Williams 
and a report of the executive and finance 
committee meetings, the proposed budget for 
1927 and the personnel of the district com- 
mittees for the ensuing year were an- 
nounced by District Secretary Sid Howard. 
Lieutenant Governor John W. Hanley gave 
a short talk on “My Division and What We 
Expect to Accomplish.” Following this talk, 
ten minutes were given for discussion and 
questions, the main topic being “Summer 
Vacations for Clubs.” Representatives of 
several clubs that had at some time taken 
such vacations spoke on their experiences, 
and all agreed the experience would not be 
repeated within their clubs, due to the ex- 
treme difhculty of getting under way after 
the conclusion of the vacation period, 
Lieutenant Governor Hanley then took the 
chair and Lieutenant Governor Frank O. 
Williams spoke on “Opportunities in My 
Division.” This talk was followed by a 
general discussion of many topics of interest 
to the clubs, and reports on the conferences 
held in connection with the various group 
breakfasts of the morning were given, 

A letter from A. T. Rutledge, chairman 
of the convention committee of the Boze- 
man club, hosts to the district convention 
in 1927, was read, setting forth the tenta- 
tive plans for the business sessions and 
entertainment during the convention, out- 
standing amongst which was a contemplated 
trip through Yellowstone National Park, all 
transportation for the trip being furnished 
by the Bozeman club. An open forum was 
then declared, District Governor Dan Hevy- 
fron resuming the chair, and subjects of 
varied range and importance were generally 
discussed. 

= ca ~ 
Michigan 

From practically every Kiwanis club in 
the Michigan District delegates assembled 
at the meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees which was held at Lansing on 
January 6. Governor Lewis C. Reimann 
presided and Lieutenant Governor John J. 
Hoekje acted as temporary secretary. The 
appointment of H. Merton Clark as secre- 
tary-treasurer for the year 1927 was ap- 


proved. 


An outstanding feature of this meeting 
was the splendid reports submitted by the 
various committee chairmen. Don R. Car- 
rigan, Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations gave an outline of his work 
for the year. The chairmen of the com- 
mittees on inter-club relations of the various 
clubs in each division were asked to ar- 
range rotating programs portraying the ob- 
jectives and activities of the individual 
clubs, Jay W. Sexton, Chairman of the 
newly created Speakers’ Bureau gave a brief 
outline of the service which this bureau 
wishes to render to each club. Mr. Sexton 
requested that each club send the names 
of outstanding speakers in their locality and 
men who might be available to speak at 
Kiwanis meetings. 

Reverend A. R. Johns, Chairman of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education submitted 
a program of the work for 1927 along the 
lines of educating new as well as old Ki- 
wanis members. George Kimball, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, re 
ported that his committee would put forth 
every effort to better town and country re- 
lations. Herbert Heaney, Chairman of the 
Committee on Efficiency, was unable to be 
present, but in his absence, Dewey Seeley, 
a member of this committee, read a report 
by Mr. Heaney. —Tom Morgan, district song 
leader, gave a demonstration at the noon 
luncheon which proved of much value. Mar- 
tin Seidel, Chairman of the Committee on 
Business Standards suggested that the club 
committees on business standards give the 
question of business ethics closer attention 
in their respective localities and promote 
the Golden Rule more universally. He also 
suggested that a copy of the pamphlet on 
business standards as prepared by Inter- 
national be mailed to the officers of each 
club in the district. 

Alva Cady, Chairman of the Committee 
on Laws and Regulations spoke on the duties 
of his committee. Comfort Tyler, Chairman 
of the Committee on Under-privileged Child 
submitted a very comprehensive outline of 
the work which his committee proposed to 
do during the year. Mr. Tyler stated that 
he would be glad to call upon the clubs 
in this district and assist them in outlining 
their year’s work. Paul Chandler, Chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity and editor 
of “The Builder” (district publication) ap- 
pealed to the clubs to assist him as editor 
by sending in anv items of news that might 
be of interest to the district. He also sug- 
gested that photographs and news items be 
sent to Kiwanis International. Forney Cle- 
ment, Chairman of the General Convention 
Committee, submitted a comprehensive re- 
port relative to the district convention to 
be held during 1927. 

Harry Black, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation, outlined many pos- 
sibilities in the Kiwanis field of conserva- 
tion during 1927. Conservation work will 
be one of the major activities of the present 
administration. Vernor Main, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Affairs, in a ‘brief 
report stated that his committee would en- 
deavor to devise ways by which the dis- 
trict can best serve the various clubs and 
the community in the consideration of all 
public matters, and that this committee would 
lend its best efforts toward promoting an 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship. International Trustee Michael A. 
Gorman spoke on the relationship between 


the club, district and International. He 
urged that the clubs put forth every effort 
in the way of submitting proper reports 
to the district and International ofhces. 
Lieutenant Governor Nicholas Sicherman led 
a discussion on the “Duties of Club Trus- 
tees.” The meeting was closed with a very 
inspirational talk by International Past 
President Victor M. Johnson. 
* * ss 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 

At the district executive committee meet- 
ing held on January 13 at Kansas City, 
Missouri, all matters of general importance 
were discussed and plans and projects for 
the vear formulated. <A special committee 
was appointed to arrange the district bud- 
get. 

Fifty-seven clubs were represented at the 


he District Board of Trustees 


meeting of t 
held on January 14. At the morning ses- 
sion many interesting reports and addresses 
were given. Lieutenant Governor Ivan J. 
Young spoke on “Personal vs. Check Serv- 
ice’; the subject of district and Interna- 
tional conventions was discussed by 
Lieutenant Governor Harry Lampl; “As- 
similating Members through Work of Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education” by Lieutenant 
Governor Howard T. Hill; “Club Sponsor- 
ing” by Lieutenant Governor 'T. J. Talbert. 
A splendid address was also given by Dis- 
trict Governor John Hill. 

At the noon luncheon much interest was 
manifested in the address made by Thomas 
B. Marshall of International Headquarters. 
The afternoon program was divided into 
two conferences. One was composed of the 
district trustees and executive board while 
the other of club presidents and secretaries. 
The trustees’ conference was opened with a 
splendid message on “Duties and Responsi- 
bilities of a District Trustee” by Don M. 
Kirchner of Augusta, Kansas. The follow- 
ing two hours were devoted to district mat- 
ters, the selection of a city to entertain the 
district convention, etc. After much dis- 
cussion Hot Springs was selected and the 
convention will be held during the month 
of October. 

The presidents’ and secretaries’ conference 
was presided over by John C, Landis, Jr., 
President of the St. Joseph club. At this 
conference the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: “Successful Club Administration” by 
Lieutenant Governor W. W. Thomas; “The 
Secretary and His Duties” by Russell Wise, 
secretary of the Kansas City, Kansas, club; 
“Budgeting Club Income” by John C. Landis, 
Jr.; “Weekly Program and Its Bearings on 
Attendance” by Frank W. Swann, St. Louis; 
“Inter-Club Relations” by Philip Coldven, 
Joplin. At 4 P.M. the presidents and secre- 
taries re-convened with the district trustees 
when a splendid report of the meeting was 
made by William Bauerle, the 1oo per cent 
secretary of the Wichita club. This was fol- 
lowed by an address entitled “Justifying 
Club Existence” by Fred B. Wheeler of the 
Pittsburg, Kansas, club. 

Mr. Carl A. Searle of Kansas City advised 
the delegates that it was the intent of the 
Kansas City club to invite the International 
convention to its city in 1928, 

* * # 

Because of the limited amount of space, it 
was not possible to. include all reports of 
the meetings of the District Boards of Trus- 
tees, in this issue. Additional reports will be 
published in the April number. 
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Toronto, Ontario, Honors Soldier Dead 


‘hrough the icy blasts of winter and the 
torrid heat of summer a wreath of re- 
membrance blooms ever fresh at the base 
of the cenotaph in front of the City Hall 
in Toronto, Ontario. Cedar leaves, sym- 
bolic of immortality, form the basis for 
the floral design of this wreath. On days 
of public remembrance of the soldier dead 
this emblem fades into obscurity under the 
deluge of floral tokens, large and small, 
which are scattered in profusion around 
the cenotaph. But when wind and rain 
have reduced the other wreaths to withered, 
dilapidated shadows of their former glory, 
necessitating their removal, this evergreen 
wreath is still in its place, a constant tribute 
to the memory of those who gave their all 
for King and country. It is the wreath of 
the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. Twice a 
week fresh flowers are furnished by Ki- 
wanians to keep a perpetual floral remem- 
brance at the foot of the Cenotaph. The 
Kiwanis club was the first organization 





which sought and secured authority to per- 
form this service. 

With the dawn of the new year, symboliz- 
ing new ambitions and resolutions, this em- 
blem bloomed bravely, pathetically alone, 
a silent reminder in the midst of the New 
Year’s morning revels of that never-to-be- 
forgotten phrase, “Lest we forget.” 

a oe 
“Kiwanis Kindergarten” at Oil City, 
Pennsylvania 

“The kindergarten,” said Dr, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, ‘is equally as important as the 
university and outranks the educational ad- 
vantages offered by grade and high schools.” 
The Kiwanis Club of Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
has established’ a kindergarten sufficient in 
size to take care of twenty-five children. 
The equipment was furnished by individual 
members and the teaching staff consists of 
the wife of one Kiwanian and the daughter 
of another, both of whom are experienced 


in this line of work. Children eligible are 


the under-privileged, selected by the Ki- 
wanis Committee on Under-privileged Child 
and the local charity agencies. None but 
private kindergarten schools were in opera- 
tion in Oil City until the opening of the 
Kiwanis school and the club hopes to dem- 
onstrate to the school authorities the neces- 
sity of making the kindergarten a part of 
the regular public school program of educa- 
tion. 
Franklin, Indiana, Sponsors Farm Club 
Work 

Che Franklin, Indiana, Kiwanis club has 
the distinction of being a leader in boys’ 
and girls’ farm club work. For several 
years the Kiwanis club has sponsored the 
Purdue University extension boys’ 4-H club 
work in the county. The members of the 
boys’ pig, calf, corn, and poultry clubs were 
encouraged by the Kiwanians to live up to 
the 4-H motto, “Head, Heart, Health and 
Hand.” 


or two boys with whom he kept in touch 


Each Kiwanian was assigned one 
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Some of the youngsters who were entertained at the fourth annual Christmas party given by the Kiwanis Club of Eaton Rapids, Michigan. 
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during the season. The wives of the Ki- 
wanians assisted the girls of the 4-H sew- 
ing clubs and broadened the field already 
under the leadership of Kiwanis. 

An outstanding event was the picnic given 
by the Kiwanis club for the members of 
the 4-H clubs. More than 500 boys and 
girls and their parents enjoyed this festivity 
with the Kiwanians as hosts. 

+ * + 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, Builds Stadium 

Last year the Kiwanis Club of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, took for one of its major 
objectives the erection of a stadium for the 


University of Chattanooga. It was con- 
fronted by the usual number of obstacles 
objections as to loc ation, jealousies, etc., 


but the committee, backed 100 per cent by 
the club members, successfully overcame all 
ob ections 

Immediately following the annual drive 
put on in the city for a Community Chest 
Fund the campaign was begun for funds 
to erect the first unit of a large concrete 
stadium Some thought it was too soon 
after the Chest drive but the committee, 
convinced that the proper time was at the 
close of the football season, organized the 
drive, which was launched at a dinner at 
which all members of the University foot- 
ball team, two preparatory schools, Notre 
Dame and the city and county high school 
teams were present as guests of the club. 
The drive started the following morning 
and was oversubscribed approximately 
$1 <.000 

The stadium will be of concrete, faced 
with brick and stone trimmings so as to 
conform to the other university buildings. 
It will seat 24,000 people. At the front 
of the building under the seats there will 
be space provided for sixty-one class rooms 
and space necessary for the use of the 
leams At the back, owing to the fact that 
the street there is much lower than the street 
in front, provisions will be made to house 
450 dormitory students, The building, lo- 
cated near two of the principal streets, will 
cover practically an entire block. 

Chattanooga has become quite a football 
town and the club feels that the new sta- 
dium which will be ready for use in the 
fall of 1927 
petus and aid the universitv in bringing 


, will give the sport new im- 
many big games to the city. 


+ ” * 


Willmar, Minnesota’s, Dairy Calf Club 


Dairy -calf club work in the county in 
which Willmar, Minnesota, is located was 
begun under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
club. Some minor work had been done in 
the county in the nature of developing club 
work among the boys and girls but the ad- 
vent of the Dairy Club by the Kiwanians 
marked the first really successful attempt 
to establish such a movement in this com- 
munity. The Kiwanis Dairy’ Calf Club 
was organized in 1924 under the direction 
of the club Committee on Agriculture. Dur- 
ing 1925 and 1926 this club prospered and 
grew in membership and the prospects for 
1927 are that the club will be larger than 
ever and that greater interest will be mani- 
fested. During the month of June of the 
past three years, the Kiwanis club has 
arranged tours in which the boys and girls 
and their parents participated. Short courses 
have also been held each vear. The work 
of the Dairy Calf Club has proved so suc- 


cessful that the Kiwanis club is planning 
to sponsor a beef club. 
* * * 
Springfield, Tennessee—a Tobacco 
Market 

Springfield, Tennessee, a town of about 
five thousand inhabitants, is situated in the 
heart of the famous “Black Patch” tobacco 
producing section. It is the seat of Robert- 
son county which produces about twenty- 
seven thousand acres of dark fired tobacco 
annually. About twenty million pounds 
from Robertson County and almost ten mil- 
lion pounds from adjacent territory come 
to the Springfield tobacco market. . The 
letterheads of many of the business firms of 
Springfield bear the insignia worked out 
by the Kiwanis club, a seal bearing the 
picture of a leaf of tobacco with the words 
“Springfield, ‘Tennessee, Home of _ the 
World’s Finest Dark Fired Tobacco.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Springfield has been 
working in close coéperation with the Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and the agricultural agent 
in an agricultural program. To this end 
three annual meetings have become fixed 
events. The first is the get-together meet- 
ing held in March, when the Kiwanis club 
serves a barbecue dinner to the farm direc- 
tors and ofhcials of the community clubs of 
the county. The program includes a dis- 
cussion of the work to be done during the 
year. In midsummer the annual farm tour 
is held, when the members of the Kiwanis 
club visit the outstanding demonstrations 
among the farmers of the county. The route 
is planned by the county agent and is varied 
from year to year so as to include various 
sections of the county and different crop and 
livestock interests. The third and _ final 
meeting is the great harvest dinner given 
by members of the club at Thanksgiving 
time to their friends in all sections of the 
county. On this occasion the achievements 
of the vear are reviewed and suggestions 
are made for improvements during the com- 
ing year. 

The most important event mentioned is 
the annual farm tour. The psychology is 
entirely different when telling a group of 
farmers what they ought to do and sug- 
gesting that they ask assistance whenever 
it is needed than when tramping over the 
fields of those same farmers, admiring a 
field of fine alfalfa and marveling at an 
outstanding contrast demonstration of tobac- 
co, corn or wheat. The noon hour program 
on a farm tour includes short talks from 
extension workers from the College of Agri- 
culture, men from the Experiment Stations, 
the State Commissioner of Agriculture, the 
President of the State Farm Bureau, Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Institute and repre- 
sentatives of farm papers and _ fertilizer 
companies. 

* * ® 

Massillon, Ohio, Helps Wayward Boys 

In accordance ‘with its annual custom, the 
Kiwanis Club of Massillon, Ohio, enter- 
tained a group of wayward boys, selected 
from the schools with the aid of the school 
principals and probation ofhcers. Following 
the luncheon, each youth was presented with 
a pocket knife, pencil and Christmas savings 
account with the first two months’ dues paid. 
This annual affair is always a success, a 
real feeling of comradeship is established 
between the Kiwanians and the boys. The 
Kiwanians take a special interest in the 
boys and through a system of weekly re- 
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ports keep in touch with them. About forty 
of the members are now “big brothers” to 
these youngsters, and on a placard which 
hangs on the wall of the meeting place, 
the names of such members are listed, to- 
gether with the names of the “little brothers” 
whom they have under their wing. 
* @¢ @ 
Farmers’ Meeting at Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota 

In connection with the visit of the “Better 
Seed Grain Special” of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, the Kiwanis Club of Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, which is situated in an agri- 
cultural community, held a special farmers’ 
meeting, each member of the club having 
as his guest, a representative farmer from 
the territory adjacent to the city: The out- 
standing feature of this meeting -was a 
splendid talk by F. H. Stanchfield, poultry 
expert of the Agricultural Department of 
the University of Minnesota, who told of 
the splendid work being done in the pro- 
motion of better and more profitable methods 
of farming in Minnesota. This meeting 
has aided considerably in_ establishing 
friendly relations between city and farm. 

* * # 
Ski Course and Toboggan Slide at 
Provo, Utah 

“We build” is an especially good slogan 
when the idea is carried out as it was 
carried out by the Provo, Utah, Kiwanians 
this winter. The foundations these men laid 
at considerable expense and trouble was in 
the timber of which character and physical 
well-being are made in nearly a thousand 
children of Provo, Last year the club rented 
from private interests a tract of what was 
considered comparatively worthless land, 
which was covered with boulders, old fences 
and other obstructions that added to its 
uselessness. With enthusiasm these  ob- 
stacles were attacked by members of the 
club and soon the land emerged—a side 


hill—in condition for a sleigh, toboggar 


and ski course. The soil was ready. when 
Father Winter planted his crop of snow- 
flakes, and soon the Sower from the North 
scattered the flakes in abundance on the 
hillside which had been prepared to receive 
them. The Kiwanians watched the ac- 
cumulation of snow with great anticipation, 
for many of these “gray-haired boys’’ pos- 
sessed sweet memories of the days when 
the farm home was surrounded by acres of 
virgin snow that could be used for sleigh 
or ski or toboggan—all home-made. When 
the crop was right, the signal was given. 
In a short time, vehicles, autos mainly, were 
ready to carry the youngsters of the city, 
rich and poor, large and small, to the course. 

The club had selected its hill well. It 
was steep at the beginning; just right to 
give the sleigh or the pair of skis the right 
impetus, and then it quieted down until 
the youngsters could ride in perfect safety. 
Here, hour after hour the snow was kept 
“hot” with steel runners and waxed skis. 

E. E. Weisehugel, of the U. S. Forest 
Service, an expert on skis, gave exhibitions 
and assisted the youngsters in getting the 
right start on the cantankerous foot-gear. 

But the children were not the only profit- 
ers; the “boys of the old brigade” gathered 
some memories that will be with them until 
the curtain falls on the winter snows of 
this world for the last time. They will re- 
view the days on the coasting hill many 
times. 
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Insuring Against 
Business Tornadoes 


(From page 132) 

How Much Can Federal Reserve Do? 
HAT, then, are the limits to 
the powers of the Federal Re- 

serve banks in the direction of price 

stabilization? The ability of the re- 
serve banks to absorb the huge gold 
imports of 1921-1924 without permit- 
ting inflation has already been pointed 
out. The job was done simply by 
absorbing the gold into the gold re- 
serve, raising the reserve ratio from 
about 40 to over 80 per cent. Instead 
es the member banks using the gold 
which was brought into the United 

States to increase their balances at the 

Federal Reserve banks and thus ex- 

pand the volume of bank credit, they 

used it to reduce the considerable vol- 
ume of notes and other instruments 

which they had discounted in 1920. 

The gold flow halted in 1925; but, if 

it should start up again at some future 

time, it is conceivable that the ratio 
might climb to 100 per cent after which 
there would be nothing for the member 
banks to do except to add to their 
balances, with the inevitable result of 
credit expansion. For, as previously 
pointed out, to the member bank, which 
is a commercial bank, any reserve in 
excess of the minimum required repre- 
sents idle funds and so is regarded as 

a neglected opportunity for profitable 

Indeed, there would prob- 

an era of cheap credit and 

some time before the ratio 


100 per cent mark. In 


investment. 
ably be 
inflation 
reached the 
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Hotels Statler 
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CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Hotel Statler, BOSTON, will open shortly 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every guest-room. And rates are unusually low, 
F other hotels of the first class. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms—New York—Statler-operated—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 








the opposite 
might at future time bring the 
ratio down to the legal mini- 
mum, and then contraction of the credit 
structure would surely follow with all | 
the economic pains that usually attend 


deflation. 


some 
reserve 


Noting these possibilities, an invit- 
ing field for speculation as to the 
future is opened. Will the economic 
recovery of Europe result in large 
withdrawals from our store of gold? 
Or will the Dawes plan fail and finan- 
cial weakness continue rife, as in 
I'rance today, and cause us to receive 
more large shipments of the precious | 
metal? Turning to the gold supply 
itself, what of its future? Will gold 
production resume its upward trend of | 
the pre-war period (some have asserted 
that it would not) and increase in more 
than a sufficient proportion to meet the 
needs of an expanding world com- 
merce? Or will the world’s growing 
population and trade outstrip the addi- 
tions to our monetafy supply and our 
ingenuity in economizing gold? Under 
our present system the answers to these 
questions will determine the fate of our 


manner, exports of gold) 





Hotel Utica 
Utica, New York 


The Kiwanis Club Meets on 
Wednesday at 12:15 
WM. MADLUNG, Mgr. 























Hotel Rainbow 


Great Falls, Montana 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC City 


—hope to greet all good Kiwan- 
ians in Atlantic City for the 
1928 Convention. 


Kiwanians all—the hospitality 
assured at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall will be that of friends 
rather than hotels. 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio’’ 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG at 9. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Radio Concerts every 




















price level. 
(Concluded on next page) 


from the farmers’ smoke houses. 


addresses in Mont., Wyo., Colo., 





Kentucky Country Hams 


We will ship one or more direct to any address in the U. S., via P. 
They have that flavor known only to Kentucky Country Hams. 
Hams weigh from 18 to 30 pounds each. The price per pound delivered to your door is 55c, excepting 
New Mexico and states west thereof. The price in these states being 
60c per pound delivered. You may remit in advance or we will ship C.O. D. By referring to either of 
the Commercial Agencies your banker can advise you with respect to our financial responsibility. 


ED. MOHUNDRO & CO., Dept. K-1, Mayfield, Kentucky 


OFFERING YOU AN OPPOR-.- 
TUNITY YOU SELDOM HAVE 


Post. We secure these hams direct 
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America’s Riviera. 
is A Paradise for the 
} \ golfer—the sports- 
\ man, by land or 
\ sea. A haven of 
\\ "> rest for the weary 


—of gayety and 
pleasure for the 
carefree young. 


BILOXI - GULFPORT 
PASS CHRISTIAN 


Only a few hours from winter's 
snow and ice these delightful re- 
sorts await you—by the warm, blue 
waters of the Mexican Gulf. Hotels 
—palatial or quiet and unpreten- 
tious— boarding cottages to 
suit all tastes and purses. Splendidop- 
portunities for home or investment. 


OVERNIGHT BY THE 
PANAMA LIMITED 


Leave Chicago 12:30 p. m., St. 
Louis 4:05 p. m. on the all-steel 
Panama Limited—the last word 
in elegance and luxury—arrive Gulf- 
port 9:50 a. m., Biloxi 10:30 a. m., Pass 
Christian 10:30 a.m. Nota day lost 
from business or pleasure. 


house >s, 


Our Mississippi Gulf Coast booklet will 


tell you all about it. Send for your copy. 
J. V. Lanigan, General Passenger Agent 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Chicago, Illinois (569A) 


Ilhnots 
Central 


THE ROAD OF TRAVEL LUXURY 
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Space forbids our pursuing these 
questions further. The above are suffi- 
cient to show that there are real limita- 
tions to the powers of the Federal 
Reserve banks in controlling inflation 
and deflation. Having indicated those 
limits, let us return to the objection 
that to enact the Strong Bill would 
subject the Federal Reserve system to 
excessive criticism in the event of its 
failure to control the situation even 
though the cause of its failure lay 
beyond its control. Governor Strong, 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York (no relation to Congressman 
Strong), has pointed out the relative 
success of the banks in their efforts 
of the past three or four years to pro- 
duce stability. Is it more discreet to 
let matters rest in the present capable 
hands rather than to seek legislation, 
looking to the continuance of this 
beneficient policy in the future when 
other hands are at the helm? 


Conclusions 


REVIEW of the situation would 


seem to lead to the following 


| conclusions: 


| tion and deflation 





1. That the Federal Reserve banks 
have the power to stabilize the price 
level and business, and prevent infla- 
(within the limits 
indicated) and that they have been 
doing so are facts now very generally 
admitted. 


2. Legislation directing the Re- 
serve bank officials to exercise their 


powers in the interest of business stabil- 
ity would hardly constitute a radical 
step in an untried field, but rather an 
injunction that the good work be con- 
tinued, 

3. The danger of misinterpretation 


and misunderstanding of any such 
legislation must be frankly admitted. 


Offsetting it, however, and, in the 
opinion of the writer, outweighing it 
in this case, is the danger of not legis- 
lating at all. Unlike the English we 
possess little banking tradition, a fact 
which would seem to make a specific 
legislative command especially valu- 
able, particularly when we consider 
that it is our habit to change our 
political officials frequently. 

4. Further study of the problem, 
such as is suggested and provided for 
in the most recent draft of the Strong 
Bill, in order to solve the question of 
how to meet conditions now beyond the 
control of the Federal Reserve banks, 
would be timely and valuable. 

§. Finally, the dangers of future 
price upheavals similar to those of the 
past and the benefits to all to be ex- 
pected from a definite policy of real 
stabilization, make this subject one 


which merits the attention and intelli- 
gent study of the public, particularly 
those engaged in business. 


(Copies of 


MAGAZINE 


March, 1927 
the printed hearings on the Strong Bill, 


H. R. 7895, containing the views of 
the various prominent persons called 
before the Committee on banking and 
Currency, may be had from one’s 
Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress. ) 





Forest Conservation 
(From page 141) 
ETECTION is more than half 


of fire control. We are not so 
optimistic as to expect that a time will 
come, when there will be no forest fires, 
though we know from personal experi- 
ence, as well as that of others, that it is 
possible to visit or to live in the forest 
without creating any danger of fire. 
We expect that we will alw ays have the 
careless camper, the man who is ig- 
norant of the danger, and a certain per 
cent of fires in the forest, about eleven 
per cent over a period of years, are 
caused by lightning. So it becomes 
necessary that we should have knowl- 
edge of fire as soon after it breaks out 
as possible, for after all forest fire- 
fighting is not so different from city or 
town fire-fighting, and time is an im- 
portant factor. All fires are small fires 
at first, and if it is possible to reach the 
fire soon after it starts, the work of ex- 
tinguishing it is much less. Unfortu- 
nately owing to the long distances to be 
travelled, to the vast expanse of terri- 
tory which has to be covered, it is not 
always possible to detect a fire as soon 
as we could wish. 

Three methods have been tried for 
the detection of forest fires, ranger 
patrol, look-out towers and air patrol. 

For reasons of expense and effi- 
ciency, ranger patrol has been dis- 
carded, except on railways and in extra- 
hazardous places, and where automo- 
biles can be used to cover large areas. 

A start was made some years ago, 
to erect towers and to connect them 
with each other and with headquarters 
by telephone, but owing to the deci- 
sion of the Minister to use air patrol 
this has not been completed. 

t was proposed to cover the whole 
fire area with towers on the most suit- 
able locations, from fourteen to twenty 
miles apart. In Temagami East this 
would have called for from seven to 
nine towers. So far we have two. I 
have no hesitation in saying that if the 
full number had been erected, and 
properly connected up, no fire could 
gain any large headway without be- 
ing detected. These towers are fitted 
up with a map on a large scale, proper- 
ly oriented, and centered on that par- 
ticular site on the map, is an alidar for 
sighting. Under this alidar, drawn 
on the map, is a large circle, divided 
into 360 degrees, so that all a tower- 
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man has to do, when either with the 
naked eye, or through the binoculars, 
he discovers smoke, is to sight through 
the alidar, and then by noting where 
the cross-hair crosses the scale on the 
map, he has the number of degrees east 
or west of north, which is the exact 
direction, the fire lays from his tower. 
He phones this number to headquarters, 
where by means of a similar map and 
scale, a line can be drawn in the direc- 
tion of the fire. When this fire can 
be seen from two or more towers, you 
can readily see that its exact location 
will be where the lines from the several 
towers cross on the map. Some idea 
of the accuracy of this means of locat- 
ing fire is indicated by the fact that 
the two towers at Bear Island and 
Temagami respectively, reported fire 
last spring, which by the foregoing 
method was determined as on Lot 6 
Concession 1, Cane Township, over 
thirty-five miles from either tower. 
This fire was found on Lot 7 Conces- 
sion 6, less than half a mile from the 
given location. 

Detection is also effected by air 
patrol, and this method is very effec- 
tive, but has serious limitations, owing 
to the expense of operation, and the 
short time that any one part of the 
country is under observation. One ma- 
chine has been stationed in Temagami 
East during the last two years, and 
flies on requisition from the Chief 
Ranger, but it has also to cover about 
two more Chief Ranger Districts. 

In Temagami East we make use of 
all the means of detection, Ranger 
Patrols on speeders on the railway 
from Kenny to 104, and also on the 
Lorrain Branch. Automobile Patrol in 
the Townships of Coleman, Firstbrook, 
Lorrain and part of Gillies Limit. 
Towers at Temagami and at Bear Is- 
land, in which men are constantly sta- 
tioned from seven in the morning until 
six at night, during fire weather, and 
a flying boat which patrols on every 
day on which we consider at patrol 
necessary. 


ae years ago fire ranging was 
considered somewhat of a joke 
by the public and in a good many cases 
by the men engaged in it. It was con- 
sidered a lazy man’s job. Let me as- 
sure you that times have changed. 
In those days men _ attacked a 
fire with shovels and pails and had no 
other tools. It was largely a matter of 
waging a losing fight until rain came 
to put the fire out. To Mr. H. John- 
son of the Board of Railways Com- 
mission’s staff we are indebted for 
much of our present equipment. He 
conceived the idea, that as water was 
the natural enemy of fire, water should 
be used to put out forest fire. Portable 
fire pumps were designed and built, re- 
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designed and improved, hose was 
manufactured, light yet strong, Siamese 
couplings, and all the many accessories 
which were found necessary, and today 
we have pumps weighing just over one 
hundred pounds, capable of developing 
160 pounds pressure at the pump, and 
of forcing a stream of water through 
from four to six thousand feet of hose, 
depending on the lift, and we are 
gradually getting together a trained 
force of pumpmen, nozzle men, etc., 
and speaking for Temagami East, we 
had last year, a thoroughly efficient 
fire-fighting force, although much too 
few in numbers. 

We have at Latchford, at Bear Is- 
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land and at Temagami, during the fire 
season, pumps, hose, tents, blankets, 
camping outfits, shovels, axes, etc., suf- 
ficient to handle any fire likely to oc- 
cur. A fast boat at Temagami, another 
at Bear Island, and a motor truck at 
Latchford, afford speedy transporta- 
tion. It is proposed to increase the 
seven pumps we had in this district to 
ten, with thirty thousand feet of hose, 
and as we have proved that we can use 
these pumps successfully in relay, using 
a tarpaulin for one pump to pump into 
and pumping out of it with another 
pump, we do not anticipate that any 
fire will be beyond our reach with 
water. 
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In conciusion, as owing to the use 
of the Air Service, the Minister has 
cut our ground force to forty per cent 
of what it was before the Air Service 
was instituted, and as we are using 
more and more mechanical equipment 
in fighting fire, quite a change has 
taken place in the qualifications de- 
manded of an applicant for fire rang- 
Our men have become largely 


ing. 


specialists, if [ may so call them, in 


some one line, pumpmen, boatmen, or 
towermen, and the old bushman type 
is no longe r the best for the work. 
The of the Forestry Branch 
welcon Kiwanians, 
endeavor- 
their ability, to 
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what if The Greek was 


Zo about with no attempt to 


knew 


content to 


meant. 


solve the mystery. 

The 
what the individual may do is in our 
own You it every day. 
The United States was the first of the 
world’s organized people founded on 
the 


most marveious example of 


nation. see 


individual responsibility where 
government was his very own and he 
not the chattel of the 


The creation of the United States was 


government. 


the most stupendous experiment ever 
attempted in government. History re- 
verses the memory of the Czxsers who 
held together and governed more or 
le jointly a Roman 


great empire. 
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That the school boy learns was an 
achievement in government never sur- 
passed. Yet this Roman empire would 
have been tucked into Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. The 
Cesars ruled about ten million people 
and always with cold steel. Julius 
Cesar would have had a headache had 
he contemplated the 110,000,000 peo- 
ple of the United States and their gov- 
erning without steel or armor. 

In all the United States of America 
the choicest example of a false political 
economy—the chief article of Bunk 
—is the attempt to arrange the peoples 
of a free republic into definite classes. 
Such an arrangement would stupefy 
any nation. It would defeat its hopes, 
make its objectives impossible, destroy 
ambition, inaugurate decay, and lose 
for mankind what has been gained on 
that journey from Long Ago to Now. 

Let us place that doctrine of class 
consciousness in the category of bunk. 
What is bunk? It is a swindle whether 
in ideas or in action. It is a false 
promise and an argument for expedi- 
ency rather than the solid anchorage 
of faith. Bunk is the choicest morsel 
of the half-baked experimenter in so- 
ciology and political economy. It is the 
chief stock in trade of the time-serving 
politician. It is preached by super- 
intellectual college professors who get 
on front pages by startling the world 
with parlor-bolshevist ideas and social 
anarchy. Bunk is the lie of the store- 
keeper who would make money dishon- 
estly, and the argument of the sales- 
man who is disposing of an article with- 
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out merit. Bunk is the lie of the Bol- 
shevist who is trying to set the world 
on fire with the same argument made 
by the Alexanders and Czsar’s of 2,000 
years ago—of loot and riches by de- 
struction. 

The first axiom of the College of 
Bunk is that we should be contented. 
I do not believe it. I believe we should 
be discontented. The best example of 
a contented man is the one who loafs 
on Main street while his wife takes in 
washing. The contented workman is 
the one who turns out three pieces 
where he ought to do five. Content is 
often only a synonym for shiftlessness. 

Content is the sleep of slaves, the lazy 
man’s apology, the block under the 
wheels of progress, the yard filled with 
weeds, the unpaved street, the unkept 
lawn, the ragged beggar, the self satis- 
fied community, the store with un- 
washed windows, the ignorant and un- 
lettered, who do not care,—the regu- 
larly fed animal and the worm. 

Let us preach the doctrine of discon- 
tent—not the discontent that destroys 
but the discontent that builds. Not 
the discontent that whines but the dis- 
content that acts,—the discontent that 
builds dams and reservoirs and makes 
the desert bloom where savages, for 
10,000 years, were content to let it re- 
main a desert. Preach the doctrine of 
that discontent which brings the spirit 
of the pioneer and makes a state so 
great, so beautiful, so splendid in its 
people and its social life as the 48 in 
the United States and our neighbor, 
Canada. 
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And then there is the bunk about 
unrest, Unrest! Yes, we have always 
been a people of unrest. Unrest swept 
the Aryan race from the Indus to the 
Caucasus and on into Europe and later 
across the Atlantic to erect here the 
real republic, the crowning hope of hu- 
manity. Unrest needs its curb and its 
rein like the wild horse, to make useful 
the erg of activity in the human army. 
While the world was getting away 
from and out from under the cloud of 
darkness which hung over existence for 
a thousand decades man discovered 
that happiness came from prosperity. 
Prosperity came to him by engaging in 
profitable business, and in gainful oc- 
cupations. He had tried the paternal 
system for years. He had toiled and 
been unrequited. With individual 
freedom he could plan his own work, 
dictate his own destiny. 

Not until there was safety in mak- 
ing profits and some avaricious king 
or prince or other potentate who want- 
ed what was saved, was powerless to 
take the individual’s gain in worldly 
goods, did we forge ahead. Happi- 
ness of a people is almost in direct 
ratio to the profit generally distributed 
in the operation of business. It is not 
the profit of gambling or of cheating 
or of legalized swindling—but the 
profit from doing something that brings 
honest recompense for something well 
done and a contribution to the general 
advancement of mankind. Excess of 
poverty brings crime; so also does ex- 
cess of money and profits. The median 
line is where mankind becomes morally 
iuigher and better able to live and enjoy 
the things which are of this earth. 

Under this term of business let us 
place all activities of a civilized com- 
munity—activities of every kind and 
manner which we identify in groups as 
merchandising, professional, industrial, 
employment at all classes of labor and 
agricultural production. The more re- 
turns from business, the greater the 
prosperity of the people. The most 
marked changes in this world in the 
past hundred years have been the peace- 
ful establishment of profitable business 
and the increase in number of those in 
gainful occupations. 

These have made life worth living. 
They have brought happiness to mil- 
lions, swept away poverty and pinch- 
ing economy, brought to the humblest 
homes luxuries beyond the dreams of 
our early pioneers, build cities and in- 
dustrial towns, expanded markets, in- 
creased demands and made new mar- 
kets for new products, made farms of 
vast territories covered with wilderness 
or desert, given us fields of corn as 
great as the whole Roman empire and 
an ocean of wheat in acreage as large 
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as the Caribbean. Sea, made farm plants 
equal to the former factory with mar- 
velous barns and the embattled silo- 
like towers on ancient castles rising 
everywhere, the cow is queen and the 
ambrosia of the prosperous gods is but- 
ter, cheese and the white wine of the 
dairy. 

With administration of government 
on the basis of economy and under a 
constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
men and women to expand within the 
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law and grow with production, we have 
arrived at this point. 

Whenever we set up a paternalism 
we have destroyed man’s initiative. 
That destroys ambition. That again 
makes for shiftlessness and idleness. 
That again is destructive and its logi- 
cal sequence is a slavery of class. 

But the thrifty and well-to-do are 
under suspicion. It matters not wheth- 
er he is a farmer or the owner of a 
garage. He is forced as are all others 
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who are engaged in business or in re- 
quited toil to listen to the super-intel- 
lectuals denounce all such profits. We 
hear profits talked about as though we 
should apologize for them. We hear 
of financial gains as though we had 


done something criminal in making 
them. We have been forced in Ki- 


wanis and Rotary and all other organi- 
zations to hear hours of bunk defined 
as altruistic and ethical things when 
they are neither, until they are worked 
out later in the mouthings of the po- 
litical spellbinder and the professional 
regenerator of all earthly affairs. 

Most of that stuff called altruism is 
Bunk. Service is not the only thing 
in this world. It is a part of every 
job from selling women’s wear to car- 
rying a hod. It is the satisfied cus- 
tomer in all cases who comes back and 
the greatest asset of a store keeper or 
a day laborer. You get this by service 
just as much a part of selling as the 
goods themselves. 

Some of these altruistic notions have 
got into laws. We are the victims of 
incapable collective authority which 
has succeeded public opinion by clever 
manipulation. Punitive laws and over- 
government is as bad as less govern- 
ment. The tendency is as great for 
these inhibitions on every subject un- 
der heavens is universal. Tacitus said 
1900 years ago: “The more corrupt the 
state, the more numerous the laws.” 
We want more individual responsibil- 
ity and less pages in the printed stat- 
utes. 

Not all the profits of operation of 
the affairs of life are measured by the 
yardstick of materialism. There are 
other profits in the contributions to the 
community and the general betterment 
of mankind. And there are outlaws in 
business as there are bandits and yegg- 
men in the social order. There are 
parasites ashamed of the simple and 
perhaps none too pleasing manner in 
which dead men have gained fortunes 
and left to idle and irresponsible lega- 
tees. There are slums and poverty 
men and women irresponsible and piti- 
able, men who have lost hope and wom- 
en who have dragged the fair name of 
the sex to dregs and dust. But they 
are the dross from the refined metal— 
the waste from the threshing machine 
which has separated the grain from 
the chaff. 

A profit cannot be built without a 
foundation. In Kiwanis we have a 
motto—“We Build.” That founda- 
tion must be more than ambition and 
avarice. It must first have character 
as its base. It must have regard for 
others. It must have moral sense. It 
must have something within the soul 
of men—a due regard for moral life 
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and a spiritual sense which reaches out 
for the highest essence of happiness 
for the community. 

Here in America we have used busi- 
ness profits to build a thousand col- 
leges and universities. We have erect- 
ed high schools and district schools,— 
7,000 rural school buildings in Wis- 
consin, alone. We have widened and 
broadened life. We have multiplied 
books and magazines and great news- 
papers. We have reduced illiteracy 
and will reduce it still more through 
the immigration law. We have cre- 
ated new jobs and new tasks. We have 
added 100 per cent to the demands 
made by the people for goods we man- 
ufacture and products raised. We 
have built more homes in the last two 
years than in any five before to prop- 
erly house the people. We have dis- 
carded the obsolete and built anew 
something we have need for with the 
progress of the man toward a higher 
and happier goal. 

Miserly millions musting and mol- 
dering away sre as criminal as poverty 
which comes from idleness and prodi- 


gality. No matter how they are made 
these millions represent somewhere 


actual toil, actual tangible value at 
some time in someone’s possession or as 
someone’s contribution to social order. 
I would have these millions given to 
great educational institutions or to the 
smaller ones needing aid. 

And the greater is the spread of pros- 
perity the greater need there is for the 
abolition of poverty. In making prof- 
its we have also lessened but not de- 
feated poverty. 

Tremendous things demand accom- 
plishment. We have poverty with us 
yet. Poverty will never be eliminated 
by charity. It will never be abolished 
by giving gifts. Poverty is not always 
acrime. Poverty is a reflection on all 
of us. We have fallen down some- 
where in the building of the social 
organization. We have resolved and 
theorized and gone to sleep. We see 
children brought into the world and 
thrown in the ashpit of moral degen- 
eracy and financial restrictions and give 
them a sack of oatmeal through the 
poormaster or a ton of coal from the 
Associated Charities. We hand the 
illiterate and starving a printed for- 
mula for thrift and uplift. We give a 
dinner with swelling chest to stuff the 
body of the poor while the soul is 
starving. We try to be charitable and 
only feed cupidity, permit the soul to 
atrophy and imperil our citizenship. 
We make professional paupers by writ- 
ing checks for funds of which we know 
nothing for certain. We spend a part 
of the profits each year to aid the in- 
capable who resent it. We waste mil- 
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lions on highly paid experts who have 
a new scheme each day to regenerate 
someone who does not need it or ask it. 
There are still wandering boys and 
wayward girls to save while there is 
yet time. 

The most stupendous task in this 
world is the abolition of poverty. It 
cannot be done by the system that de- 
mands that because we cannot or are 
not all rich we should all be poor. 
This tremendous work cannot be done 
in a generation. It cannot be accom- 
plished by mere homilies. It must be- 
gin with the child. The under-privi- 
leged, whether from morals or finances 
or physical defects, environment or 
heredity, call aloud to us and demand 
a share of the profits we have made 
in placing each in a way for inde- 
pendence as against dependency. We 
need to turn some of these profits we 
are permitted to make into a profitable 
investment in humanity. Into the Port 
of Missing Girls each year sail 80,000 
of our daughters. They seldom are 
found and few return. 

It is time the business man follows 
the profits he turns into this channel 
and sees where his contribution goes. 

We may here swap bunk for brass 
tacks. The world of American must 
be enlisted. There is the loafing youth 
to be taken from the pool room and his 
mind turned to decent play. There is 
the street girl to be removed from the 
pavements by leading her into new 
and pleasant paths. 

Kiwanians cannot do it alone; we 
must have help in this building a new 
generation where there are no under- 
privileged children or parents. We 
need leadership and Kiwanis stands 
for leadership. This leadership must 
be found in the rank and file. There 
must be a new inspiration to youth. 
Toil need not be a bar. Struggle may 
be only an aid to the future strength. 

The spirit of Kiwanis is the spirit 
which we need in this world. It is the 
spirit that makes friends of men in 
the same business side by side or across 
the street. It is the spirit that we need 
in the world because it would end war 
and conflict. It would be generous and 
just. 





Minutes of Gold 


Two or three minutes—two or three hours, 

What do they mean in this life of ours? 

Not very much if but counted as time, 

But minutes of gold and hours sublime. 

If only we'll use them once in a while, 

To make someone happy—make someone 
smile, 

A minute may dry a little lad’s tears, 

An hour sweep aside trouble of years. 

Minutes of my time may bring to an end, 

Hopelessness somewhere, and bring me a 


friend. Grady—Duluth. 














Kiwanis Education 
(From page 145) 
For example, it is our practice when 
new members come into our club to in- 
vite them to meet with this committee 


for two reasons: First, that they may 
get to know us and we to know them, 
thus fulfilling one of the principles of 
Kiwanis in building fellowship, as in 
the small groups friendships ripen very 
rapidly. The new member will make 
friendships that will rapidly extend to 
the entire membership in much less 
time than at the weekly luncheons. 
Second, that the new member may 
learn to know what Kiwanis really is 
and stands for—its fundamentals, 
principles and ideals. 

The new member is then asked to 
introduce himself by giving his name; 
his nickname, if he has one he likes; 
his business and place of doing busi- 
and such other information about 
himself and his business as he would 
like his friends to know. This he does, 


ness, 


gets a good rousing hand from the 
others, the ice is broken, and he will 


always feel welcome either at commit- 
tee meetings or any other Kiwanis 
function. 

He is then assigned as a topic for a 
ten-minute talk at the next meeting of 
the committee some article, usually 
from a recent issue of THE Kiwanis 
MaGazine. He is asked to read this 
at his leisure and discuss it before the 
committee in his own way. 

At his second meeting with the com- 


mittee, and after his comments on the 
magazine article, he is given some of 


the Kiwanis literature prepared and 
furnished by the International office, 
and asked to make a talk at his third 
committee meeting for about ten min- 
utes on some regular Kiwanis topic; 
for example, “The Golden Rule in 
3usiness,” “Kiwanis Fellowship,” “Ki- 
wanis Objectives,” etc. 

By this time practice has demon- 
strated that the average man will be 
right on his toes, and will read avidly 
everything y pertaining to Kiwanis he 
can secure. He has been gradually led 
to read and think along Kiw anis lines. 
In his talks he is ready and willing, and 
invariably commits himself, by promis- 
ing codperation in Kiwanis work, and 
he usually makes good. 

The committee should at all times be 
liberal with applause and encourage- 
ment. We all love it, and we need it, 
for it has saved many a great man 
from becoming a failure. 

After he has given his third talk, the 
new member is formally presented to 
the club, given a Kiwanis button, and 
assigned to some one of the club com- 
mittees for active service. 

It is inherent in all of us to wish to 
do good in some way; whether it be an 
a dovidea! case, a local or a national 
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movement, if it is for good, we desire 
to be a part of it. It is love, as taught 
by the Master; love for our fellow 
man, love of right, love for the good 
and clean. Kiwanis is wonderful, and 
teaching it to the willing student is 
necessary and easy. 

In the smaller clubs where new mem- 
bers are more of an event than a regu- 
larity, the above plan could be used 
with benefit to all by having the talks 
in open club meetings, under the direc- 
tion of the chisccuniai of the Committee 
on Kiwanis Education. 

Where several members are received 
each year, bi-weekly meetings should 
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be-held, for it keeps“up added interest 
among the old members, as making 
good talks in limited periods (and they 
must be kept right tothe dot of time) 
cultivates the ability of most business 
men to talk in public. The different 
speakers will vie with each other to 
present Kiwanis in an interesting way. 
It is not the man who uses a lot of 
words that says the most, or makes the 
most interesting talk. 

Every two or three months the club 
should hold a Kiwanis or new-member 
meeting, at which time a good speaker 
is selected to make. an inspirational 

(Turn to page 175) 
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Box 32-A 
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What Flagstaff 
Was a Modern Hotel — 


Flagstaff, Arizona boasts 
a wonderful climate. They 
have it, too! But it re- 
quired more than climate 
to accommodate their 
guests, both touring and 
commercial. What Flag- 
staff needed was a modern 
Hotel! 


The beautiful Hotel Monte 
Vista, pictured above, is 
the Hockenbury answer to 
that need. We've a simi- 
lar answer for other under- 
hoteled towns! But show 
us first that your town 
needs a new hotel. 

THE FINANCIALIST, 
a journal of community 
hotel finance, is yours for 
the asking—if your name 
is On Our complimentary 
list, “K-3.”" Just ask us; 
nothing more! 


JetlocKensuyy STEMS. 
- Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 


Chicag« 
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A Great Educational Discovery 


By A. M. SIMONS 


| SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


LITTLE more than three 


years ago, the principal of 


the high school in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, made a 


great discovery. It was the kind of a 


discovery that, when you tell the 
average person about it, he remarks 
“Why, of course, almost anybody 


would know that.” If you know any- 
thing about the history of inventions 
and discoveries you know that when 
the general public makes such remarks, 
we are usually considering something 
'which the future historian will call 
“epoch making”. 

In this particular case it just hap- 
pens that the best educational minds 
this nation of schools and universities 
could produce had been working on 
that same problem for more than a 
generation without finding any very 
satisfactory Local, State, 
and Federal had spent 
many millions of dollars under the di- 





solution. 
Governments 


| rection of the greatest educational ex- 
|perts trying to find a way to give 
}every boy and girl the right sort of 
vocational training without breaking 
the back of the tax payer. No one 
had ever suggested this particular way 
out, but now that it has been suggested 
of that 
studied the result agrees that it offers 


everyone these experts has 
the best way yet proposed of meeting 
the problem. 

Superintendent S..C. Mitchell, mem- 
| ber of the Kiwanis club of Benton 
Harbor, like thousands of other high 
school principals, was _ constantly 
troubled over the fact that less than 
one-fourth of the pupils who entered 


|the grade schools ever sat on the com- 





mencement stage when he was hand- 
ing out high school diplomas. He 
hunted up some of those who had left 
school to go to work to see what had 
happened to them. He found that 
most of them were holding unskilled 
jobs and receiving low pay because 
that was the only kind of work and pay 
for which they were prepared. He felt 
that each one of these boys who had 
failed to get the training that would 
have brought him a greater reward was 
an individual tragedy and that the ex- 
istence of so many who were not able 
to give the sort of services that in- 
dustry and all society need was a social 
tragedy. 

He found that seme of these boys 


were getting the training that was 
carrying them ahead. When he in- 


quired further, he discovered that a 
large percentage were depending upon 
correspondence schools for such train- 
ing. A little study showed Imm that 
that peculiarly American institution, 
the correspondence school, is today, for 
better or 
people than all of the resident colleges 


for worse, teaching more 


and universities. 

Like most high school principals, he 
had been arranging his of 
studies to fit students to enter universi- 
ties. In fact he had no choice in the 
matter. High school curriculums are 
standardized almost as thoroughly as 
They are 


course 


automobiles and telephones. 
cut to fit, with very close allowances, 
the entrance examinations of the uni- 


versities. 

Now it’s an old story that has been 
told over and over again in educational 
books, periodicals and conventions that 


(Turn to page 


172) 














Group of home-study students of the Benton Harbor High School, 
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ELMANISM is a big, vital, signifi- 
cant contribution to the mental life 
of America. I have the deep con- 
viction that it is going to strike at the 
very roots of individual failure, for I 
see in it a new power, a great driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in 
England on war work. Sooner or later 
aimost every conversation touched on it, 
for the movement seemed to have the 
sweep of a religious conviction. Men and 
women of every class and circumstance 
were acclaiming it as a new departure 
in mental training that gave promise of 
ending that preventable inefficiency which 
acts as a brake on human progress. Even 
in France I did not escape the word, 
for thousands of officers and men were 
Pelmanizing in order to fit themselves for 
return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America, by Americans 
for Americans, I was among the first to 
enroll. My first, be- 
cause I have always felt that every mind 
needed regular, 
exercise, and, secondly, because I wanted 
to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds 
who continually ask my advice in relation 
to their lives, problems and ambitions. 


reasons were two: 


systematic and _ scientific 


Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America, 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every 
individual. In the twenty years that | 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every variety 
of human failure has passed before me in 
melancholy procession. By failure I do 
not mean the merely criminal mistakes 
of the individual but the faults of training 
that keep a life from full development 
and complete expression. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism answer. The 
“twelve little gray books” 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that 
about the mind and its workings, but the 
treatment is so simple that the truths 
may be grasped by anyone of average 
education. 


comes as an 
are a remark- 


science knows 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the 
college and put it into harness for the 
day’s work. It lifts great, helpful truths 
out of the back water and plants them in 
the living stream. 


As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization; 
it makes the student discover himself; 
it acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
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WHAT I THINK OF 
PELMANISM- 

















JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole civilized 
world for his work in the Juve- 
nile Court of Denver. He says, 
“The human mind is not an 
automatic device. It will not 
‘take care of itself.? Will. 
power, originality, decision, 
resourcefulness, imagination, 


initiative, coura g e— these 
things are not gifts but results. 


Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort, just 
as muscles can be developed by 


exercise.”” 











that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 

The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not “take care of itself.” 
Will-power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage 
these things are not gifts, but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be de- 
veloped by effort just as muscles can be 
developed by exercise. I do not mean by 
this that the individual can add to the 
brains that God gave him, but he can 
learn to make use of the brains that he 
has instead of letting them fall into flabbi- 
ness through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of 
mental exercise, have made the mistake 
of limiting their efforts to the develop- 
ment of some single sense. What Pel- 
manism does is to consider the mind as a 
whole and treat it as a whole. It goes in 
for mental team play, training the mind as 
a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 





169 





By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey 


sheet. The student goes forward under 
a teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided 
and encouraged at every turn by 
scientious experts. 


con- 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) Ben B. Linpsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, 
Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor 
a theory. For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has been showing men and women 
how to lead happy, successful, well 
rounded lives. 600,000 Pelmanists in 
every country on _ the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can do 
for you, 


globe are the 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, 
or lack of personality 
show you the way to correct and overcome 
them. And on the positive side, it will 
uncover and develop qualities which you 
never dreamed existed in you. It will be 
of direct, tangible value to you in your 
In the files at the 


1 
} 


nervousness 
Pelmanism will 


business and social life. 
Pelman Institute of America are 
of letters from successful Pelmanists tell- 
ing how they doubled, trebled and even 
quadrupled their thanks to 
Pelman training. 


1undreds 


salaries, 


‘Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. © It 
is fascinating in itself with its wealth of 
thought and clear 
Mind Training” 
interesting addition to your library. 


absorbingly 


original observation. 


Scientific makes an 


waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the cou 
pon and mail it today. It 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is absolutely sure to show you the way 
to success and Don’t put it 
off and then forget about it. Don’t miss 
a big opportunity. MAIL THE COUPON 
NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 403 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Your copy is 
' 


costs you 


happiness. 


on lence school un ler the 


laws of the State of New York 
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LUDEN'S 5° 

MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
OBSTACLE GOLF 


. It’s Golf Time All the Time with an 
Obstacle Golf Set 
Man ufact ured by 


The Mason Mfg. Co., South Paris, Me. 


Write for Information 




















Write for our 


CATALOGUE 
of 
Kiwanis Specialties 


Showing a complete line of Kiwanis em- 
blem goods, decorations, novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 


Send for it ete It?s FREE 


OE reriy, 


we ELM ear 
/< Cincinnati, Ohio 


Personal Instruction by 
AW a Baskaees 
nm. Qualify to earn 

20°, re) v% sis -00 a yr. 


fermisied. "Sinctsa "an TUITION LC Low. | RMS. Text books 
rs a ~ _B-- we-sommers cqurse. 
Enders 60. AL mars oe pee Guarentee 


Waitt. anacaeee ees tease ber guamvs, ShECIAL 
AMERICAN WN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 9183 601 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
| FOREIGN PATENTS 


| MuNN €, Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
personalattentionof Kiwanian | Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washingt onoffice 
Address Box K, Scientific American Bidg., 625 






































8t., Washington, bd. c, 
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Tentative Program 
Eleventh Annual Convention 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Sunday, June 5, 1927 
Evening 
9:00 RELIGIOUS MUSICALE 
Special Music 
Address—“Kiwanis”—George H. Ross, Past President 


Official Business Sessions 
Monday, June 6 


Morning 
10:00 Addresses of Welcome 
Response, John H. Moss, Immediate Past President 
President's Message—Ralph A. Amerman, President 
“In Memoriam”’—Edmund F. Arras, Past President 
Address—‘“Responsibilities and Privileges of a Delegate to an Inter- 
national Convention”—George E. Snell, Trustee 


Afternoon 
2:00 BUSINEss SESSION 
Report of Special Committee on Study of Financing International 
Conventions—Robert E. Frey, Chairman 
Report of Committee on Laws and Regulations—John M. Grimm, Chair- 
man 
Consideration of and Action on Proposed Amendments to International 
Constitution 
3:30tO 5:00 CONFERENCES 
Music Conference—Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Chairman 
Presidents’ Conference—Dr. William J. Carrington, Chairman 
Secretaries’ Conference—Harry Nobbs, Chairman 
District ‘Trustees’ Conference—J. Hayden Oliver, Chairman 
Evening 
8:00 “Zero Hour”’—All-Kiwanis Night 


Address—Speaker to be announced 
Dancing—Hotels and Country Club 


Tuesday, June 7 


Morning 
10:00 BUSINESS SESSION 

Committee Reports 

Address—“Relationship between Club, District and International”— 
J. Randall Caton, Jr., Trustee 

Report of Secretary 

Address—“Who Is Living Your Life?”—-Roe Fulkerson, Editorial 
Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 


Afternoon 
2:00 to 5:00 CONFERENCES 
Six Conferences on Problems of Club Administration 


Evening 
6:30to 8:30 ©6District Dinners 
9:00 President’s Reception and Ball 
10:00 Conference on Recommendations for Nominations 


Wednesday, June 8 


Morning 
10:00 BusiINess SESSION 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Committee on Finance 
Address—* How to Interest Kiwanians in Public Matters’—Henry J. 
Elliott, K.C., Past President 
Address—‘Membership Turnover”’—William C. Green, Trustee 
Address—“Club Administration”—O, Samuel Cummings 
Presentation of Trophies to Contest Winners 


Afternoon 
2:00 tO 5:00 CONFERENCES 
Five Conferences on Major Kiwanis Objectives, at each of which the 
following will be discussed: 


a. Public Affairs 











aos 


e. 
Open Forum 






Evening 


ENTERTAINMENT 


“Memphis Night”—Special Music—Singing and Scenes from the “Old 


South” 


Thursday, June 9 
Morning 


BusINEss SESSION 
Nomination 


and Election of Officers 


Invitations for 1928 Convention 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Installation of Officers 


Address—“Summarizing the Convention” 





Hotel Reservations 
and Railroad Rates 


(From page 136) 


Information Headquarters in Memphis 
and at the railroad ticket offices for 
validation before the return journey is 
commenced. 

The statistics regarding the various 
associations are as follows: 

Canadian Passenger Association, 
Eastern Lines. ‘Territory: Between 
points in Canada, east of and includ- 
ing Armstrong, Ontario, Port Arthur, 
Ontario, Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, and 
the St. Clair and Detroit rivers (also 
from Fort William, Ontario, for meet- 
ings held at points east of Port Arthur, 
Ontario). Dates of sale: Three days 
(not counting Sunday) before opening 
date of meeting or three days after 
(including) opening date (Sunday be- 
ing counted). Return limit: To reach 
original starting point not later than 
midnight of fifth day (not counting 
Sunday) after last day of convention. 

Canadian Passenger Association, 
Western Lines. Territory: From 
west of Armstrong and Fort William, 
Ontario, in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Dates of sale and return limits: From 
points in British Columbia, May 30 to 
June 5, inclusive, final return limit 
June 19. From Alberta, June 1-6, in- 
clusive, final return limit June 16; 
from Saskatchewan, Manitoba and On- 
tario, June 2-7, inclusive. Final return 
limit: June 15. 

Trunk Line Association. ‘Territory: 
New York State (east of Buffalo and 
Salamanca), New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia (east of Erie, Oil City and Pitts- 
burgh), Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia (east of Wheeling, Parkersburg 
and Kenova). Dates of sale: June 2 to 
8. Return limit: Must reach original 
starting point not later than June 15. 

New England Passenger Associa- 


tion. Territory: New England. Dates 
of sale: June 2-8. Return limit: Must 
reach original point not later than mid- 
night of June 15. 

Central Passenger Association. 
Territory: From west of Buffalo, Nia- 
gara Falls, Salamanca, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Parkersburg and Kenova to 
and including Chicago and St. Louis 
and north to the Ohio River including 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Cairo. Dates 
of sale: June 2-8. Final return limit: 
midnight of June 15, 

Southeastern Passenger Association. 
Territory: South of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac and east of the Mississippi Rivers. 
Dates of sale: June 2-8. Final return 
limit: midnight of June 15. 

Western Passenger Association. 
Territory: West of Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis and east of Washington, 
Oregon and Nevada. Dates of sale: 
May 30'to June 5, inclusive. Final re- 
turn limit: June 19. 

Southwestern Passenger Association. 
Territory: Southwest of St. Louis, in- 
cluding Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri (south of Missouri River) 
and Louisiana (west of Mississippi 
River). Dates of sale: June 2-8. Re- 
turn limit: June 15. 

Trans-continental Passenger Asso- 
ciation. ‘Territory: Pacific Coast and 
other far western territory not other- 
wise covered above. Summer excursion 
tickets will be on sale May 22 to Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive, and limited for 
return to October 31. The round trip 
fares to Memphis which will apply 
from principal points in this territory 
are as follows: 


San Francisco, California..... $89.40 
Los Angeles, California....... 89.40 
San Diego, California........ 89.40 
Portland, Oregon............ 98.75 
Seattle, Washington.......... 98.75 
Spokane, Washington......... 93.50 
Tacoma, Washington......... 98.75 
ONIN BD Sees oe ac ve’ ck 98.75 
OE OS ER <a ee 
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Wednesday, June 8—continued 
Under-privileged Child 

Vocational Guidance and Placement 

Agriculture (Better Town and Country Relations) 
Business Standards 





| written, typewritten, drawn or ruled—quickly 





|| REAL HARRIS TWEED 
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ideas for 


your business 





Here’s a chance for you to get some valuable 
ideas for your business FREE—ideas -similar 
to those that doubled Anderson Bros.’ business 
in four months; increased another merchant’s 
sales $144 a day; sold 1,400 bushels of pota- 
toes for L. W. Kahler & Sons; saved another 
user $1,000 in printing costs; netted another 
$300 profit from one day’s use. 


ROTESLAER 


We will tell you how you can reproduce these ideas with 
1 Rotospeed—without type or cuts—without fuss, muss 
or delay. Rotospeed prints anything that can be hand- 
and at 
very low cost. 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 


| Send us your name. In return we will send some money- 


making, money-saving ideas that apply specifically to 
your business, also full details 
of the Rotospeed and our 
FREE trial offer. No cost 
or obligation 

The Rotospeed 
Company 
588 Fifth St. 
Dayton, Ohio 









Complete 





Free Manual 


Covers over 1,000 listed New York Stocks, giving 
high and low prices from 1906 to date, dividends, 
ete. Also gives high and low prices New York 
Cotton, Chicago Grain. Send for your FREE 
copy today. Dept. K. 


H. C. SCHAUBLE & CO. 
63-65 Wall Street New York 














CLUB-STUNTS 


Not a book but a program service }» What 





you want when you want it D» Stunts sent on 

approval }» Always new 

vidual }- Club stunts only $2.50 each. 
Write to 


CLUB-STUNT 914 Littlefield Building 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Always indi- 




















The of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Cut lengths by post, $2.00 oer yd. Car- 


NEWALL, 207 Stornoway, Scotland. 


aristocrat 


Patterns free. 
riage paid, 








CUSTOMS SHIRTS 









Pe Made to your individual 
Shirts for $ measure; fit and workman- 
A ae || i y * shipguaranteed, laundered 
\ ie |) and delivered. Samples of 
Y x\ ah Ps imported and domestic 

T\ Wie 4 Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
and’ UP also Broadcloths—gladly 


sent, on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 
“No Agents’”’ Elmira, N. Y. 

















Send for Catalog 


The Tipp Novelty Company 
R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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A Great Educational 
Discovery 


(Fram pace 108) 


i 


the vast majority of those who are 
turned out to fit this standard are 
never able to find a place in the higher 
ducational machine. As a result they 
are like the unassembled parts of a 
standard automobile or telephone, of 
very little use anywhere. 

On the other hand, he discovered the 
very interesting fact that the public 
United States is 
really fitting far more of its pupils to 


school system of the 


enter correspondence schools than uni- 
versities. He began to investigate the 


character of correspondence schools. 
He soon found out that the instruction 
given runs the whole gamut of the 
merit from the best university 
standards to the edge of the postal 


regulations on fraud. 


scale 


had at least 
three important facts in front of him. 
First: the large number who turned 
to home study institutions for further 
training proved that those who left 
school are still eager for education. 
Second: the percentage of those who 
failed to complete such training or to 
profit by it showed that many of these 
seekers after education were not able 
unaided to select the best training for 
Third: he found that 
take exceptional grit 
for the lone home study student to 
stick to his work and get all of the 
good out of his course that 
the morality 
dents was even 


Up to this point he 


their purpose. 


because it does 


pos sible 
in correspondence stu- 
little higher than it 
is in resident institutions. 

He was not the first one to discover 
these facts. They had long been 
known but he began to put along with 
them some other facts drawn from his 


public school experience. Teachers 


know good teaching and they are the 
best persons to help their pupils select 
the sort of study that is most needed. 
Moreover these teachers know how to 
supervise study and keep up interest in 
many 


education. So far had gone 





into the analysis of the public school 
situation and then they were confronted 
with the big fact that the expense of 
vocational education is so great that 
only the largest schools in a few big 
cities can, even with liberal Federal and 
State help, necessary 
teachers, equipment and classrooms re- 
quired to teach all of the vocational 
branches called for in the average in- 
dustrial community.. 

So far, Superintendent Mitchell had 
simply collected the same set of facts 
that had already been mulled over 
without any very fruitful result by a 
lot of previous educators. These facts 
looked like the pieces of a Chinese block 
puzzle, meaningless until they are 
fitted together in the just one right 
way. Professor Mitchel! fitted them 
together and the result is the educa- 


supply the 


tional discovery that is now being 
hailed as most remarkable. 
He reasoned right straight ahead 


something like this: “Why should not 
the teachers in the public schools help 
their students pick out the proper home 
study work and then supervise their 
studies and encourage them to keep 
on?” QOut of this question grew the 
second one that was the flash of genius 
that put life into the whole plan. He 
asked: “Why if the high school facul- 
ty has examined the work and approves 
of it, should it not formally say so 
with diplomas ?” 

When one of his students began to 
display any of the well known. signs 
of quitting school, Superintendent 
Mitchell had a talk with him that 
ended something like this: “Now 
that we know just where you can get 
the best training for your purpose, why 
not stay right here with your class 
while you are taking this training? 
You can take this by correspondence 
but you will get full credit for it 
toward your diploma. You can stay 
with the football team, graduate with 
your class and get ready for a real job 
at the same time. Will you do that?” 

Where is the boy who would refuse 
get his 


to stay with his classmates, 
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high school diploma at commencement 
exercises and learn a good trade at the 
same time? The Benton Harbor boys 
did not refuse. With the help of their 
teachers they selected their courses and 
started to work. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of home study students who 
started in alone with the same enthusi- 
asm find that it takes grit and am- 
bition to study on by themselves with- 
out group competition and without the 
inspiration, help and supervision of 
instructors. 

That's where the Benton Harbor 
plan supplied the missing link that tied 
up to the public school all that is best 
in home study. The students brought 
their correspondence work to their 
school. They studied in a classroom 
set aside for that purpose, free from 
home interruptions and with the en- 
couragement and help of a familiar 
teacher. They not only had a better 
chance to study, but they knew that 
lessons as well as the learner are con- 
stantly watched to make sure that the 
instruction and service of the corre- 
spondence school is kept up to the 
highest standard. 

As many high school branches as 
possible are fitted in so as to give that 
cultural background which every citi- 
zen needs. A student gets the best of 
both kinds of instruction. The resi- 
dent teacher helps over minor difficul- 
ties and the experts at the corre- 
spondence school are consulted on the 
technical problems. Best of all, the 
student plays a part of the social life 
of his high school while he gets his 
specialized vocational training. 

These are the points that interest 
the teacher and the student, but the tax 
payer is equally enthusiastic for the 
cost is but a small fraction of that for 
residential work. During the first ex- 
perimental year at Benton Harbor, the 
student paid the full cost of the cor- 
respondence work. The results so 
pleased the school board that the next 
year it agreed to treat the home study 
student just the same as it did other 
students and pay all of the cost of 
instruction. 











The Bey Seout Band at Springfield, Mi i, 
Middle West. 





d of students between the ages of twelve and eighteen, has played before many large audiences in the 
The Kiwanis Club of “Springfield is planning to take this group of young musicians to the Memphis Convention. 
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2 months, 


The Director Belt reduced my 
girth fully 8 inches in less than 
I haven’t felt as 
comfortable in years as I have 
since I began to wear it. — E, 
Tumler, Milwaukee (Elks). 
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They Took 6 to 10 Inches 


Off Their W aistlines 
» This Easy Way 





Free Trial Offer — 
to You! 


és =p 


I tried all kinds of diets and 
exercises to get rid of a bulg- 
ing abdomen but got little 
help from them. On the ad- 
vice of a brother Shriner I 
sent for a Director Belt on 
free trial. It made me look 
thinner at once and took 10 
inches off my waist in 60 
days. I feel and look 5 years 
younger, —Samuel R. Verst, 
Chicago (Shrine). 


2A 











The Director Belt he made a big 

change in my waist measure. It took off 
7 or 8 in, in just a few weeks and I am 
losing fat, right along. I gladly recome 





by 





mend the “Director’’ 


-—Wallis Bennett, 
Chicago (Rotary). 


Try the“DIRECTOR’’ at Our Risk 


These five men, prominent members of lead- 
ing fraternal and civic organizations, tell you 
how the Director Belt quickly took off their 


surplus fat. 


Thousands of other men who 


have sent for the “Director” on our free trial 
offer could tell you of similar experiences. 


The “Director” 
will give youa 
waistline like this 


But we don’t ask you to take 
their word or ours that the 
“Director” positively will 
reduce an over-sized abdo- 
men without any.ichange in 
your living habits. We say— 
Make an actual test of the 
*‘Director.”’ If it doesn’t 
prove to be all we claim, 
send it back. The trial will 
cost you nothing. No fairer 
offer ever made than that. 
Just send coupon, no money. 


The Fat Vanishes Day 


by Day= 


As soon as you put on 
a“Director” you appear 
several inches thinner, 
for it draws in the waist 
and gives effective sup- 
port to the abdominal 
organs. Then with 
every motion of the 
body, while you walk, 
play or work, it givesa 
constant, gentle, knead- 
ing or massaging ac- 
tion over the whole 
surface of the abdo- 
men. It improves the 
blood circulation, scat- 
ters the fat, keeps the 
muscles from sagging 


— 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Three months ago I had 

a big, flabby stomach. 
Was fully 15 in. over- 
size, The Director Belt 
has reduced me 11 in. 
I will soon be back to 


normal.—W. N. John- 
son, New York (Lions). 





and thus reduces the waistline and restores 


the natural figure. You lose fat day by day, 


and you have a sense of 
No need to diet or to take 
straining exercises, This 
way to reduce —the 
way thatsafeguards 
your health and 
brings the quickest, 
most satisfactory 
results. Prove the 
“Director” at our 
risk on this free 
trial offer. 


Clothes 
Fit Better 


When you get rid 





I used to measure 42 


in. aroun 


perfect comfort. 
tiresome, heart- 
is the natural 


You just slip it on. No fastenings of any 
kind to bother with. No adjusting to do 
except as reduction takes place. 


Accept 
This 
Offer! 


No matter what you 
have tried without 
success, no matter 
how skeptical you 
may be, the experi- 
ence of thousands 








Gone — that 
ugly bulge 


d. My Director 


of that excess fat, 
you will not be 
troubled with trou- 
sers sagging, vest 
creeping up and 
coat wrinkling. A 


Belt has taken off 9 or 
10in. and I’m just about 
the right size now. Ial- 
so feel much more active 
than before. — W. 

Quaintance, Chicago 
(Kiwanis, ’24). 


certainly urges you 
to see what the “Di- 
rector” willdo for you. 
You don’t risk a pen- 
ny. Keep the “Direc- 
tor” only if you are 








leading public 
speaker says: 


actually look funny in 
one.” Don’t order a new 
suit until you have tried 
the Director. 


No Laces, 
Hooks or 
Buttons 


Your “Director” will be 
made to your measure 
from the finest, specially 
woven, elastic fabric and 
will fit like a kid glove— 
snug and comfortable. 


“The ‘Director’ has made 
me feel at home in a dress suit. I used to 


satisfied after you try 
it out. Send nomoney. 
Only the coupon. 

















Lh lalelelealetetetettetetetete telat behets = 
= LANDON & WARNER, - 
» 332 S. La Salle St., Dept.E-3 Chicago — = 
wa Without cost or obligation on my -~ 
2 M il part, send your free trial offer on m™ 
s al the Director Belt. = 
=| This 7 
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= | Coupon | *”” = 
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HEADWEAR-FEZZES-HATS |} | 
Best 
Send Known 
Your 
Best 
Order 
NOW Made | 





Banners, Badges, Arm 
Bands, etc. 
Write for Catalog ‘‘W’’ 
Licensed Kiwanis Manufacturers and 
Designers of Originality 


M. HE FTER’S SONS 150 Lawrence St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WELCOME SIGNS 


The Best Road Sign 
Ever Made 


Beaut iful—Durable—Practical 
The Least Expensive 
Sign on the Market 


AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR KIWANIS 


Strongest of Guarantees 





Write for our beautiful ““K” circular 
The Russell Hampton Co. 
Incor porated 
: “Everything in w Club Needs’’ 
‘ 39 W. Adams St. Vinton Bidg. 
: Chicago, fil. Portland, Ore. ‘ 
a ed 





as IST w ta et In ESTIMATE 


174 W. RANDOLPH 
CHICAGO 








Many of the hichest paid men in the world are advertising men. You 
can learn easily and quickly et home during your spere time. We 
guarantee satisfaction. Rigger opportunities now in advertising than 
ever before. Constant demand fer our graduates at splendid pay. 
Send for FREE Book. Giving interesting Information and vital 
facts—just what you want to know about advertising. Write today. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 3 3601 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 











COM MITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ McConne), 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 














DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


5 . . 
BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief 
it has no obnoxious springs or pais. 
Automatic Air Cushions bint and 
draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap 
Sent on trialto proveits worth. Be- . 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. Noneother genuine. Full informa ion and 
boaklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 

Mich. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 97A State St., Marshall, 
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_ Cooperation Between Town and Country 
Communities 


By NATHAN MAYO 


COMMISSIONER OF 
STATE OF 


RANSFORMATIONS often 

take place around us so grad- 

ually as to be almost unper- 
ceived. We so soon get accustomed to 
changes that we take them as a matter 
of course and do not look into the re- 
mote causes that brought them about. 

Various forces are working for the 
unification of town and country com- 
munity spirit. Town people are run- 
ning .farms and country people are 
running business in town. This over- 
lapping of business interests is the most 
recent of the potential unifying agen- 
cies. Good roads, automobiles, tele- 
phones, radios, consolidated schools and 
county fairs are among the more effec- 
tive of the unifying forces. 

The lack of homogenity that has so 
long existed between town and country 
has been due in great measure to isola- 
tion of each in its material interests, 
its social life and consequently of 
everyday thought. Thought habit is a 
strong social force that cannot be ig- 
nored. The thought habit of town and 
| country have kept them apart in so 
many ways as to create an antagonism 
in many instances not unlike that which 
exists between nations after they have 
been at war. If each could but see it- 
self as the other sees it the viewpoint 
of each would be changed. In the 
language of Robert Burns— 

O, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us. 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 

As a rule the man in the city buys 
his living and the man in the country 
raises the necessities of life. The city 
man thinks of the cost and the country 
man does not. The country people 
like to have barbecues and basket pic- 
nics and invite “everybody” to come 
out and help themselves. City poeple 
accept the invitation and enjoy it- 
but don’t bring baskets. Who ever 
heard of the town or city having a free 
barbecue and inviting “everybody,” un- 
less there was some selfish scheme back 
of it? The writer has known of a few 
instances where candidates for office 
and business men chipped in and made 
up the requisites for a general barbecue. 
But I am talking of a real neighborly 
good fellowship barbecue with nothing 
in view but a good time. 

The countryman thinks of this fre- 
quently. 


AGRICULTURE 
FLORIDA 


Suppose a man in the country and a 
man in town are well acquainted; the 
man in town happens to stop at the 
front gate or in the big road at the end 
of the corn where the man in 
the country is plowing; they stop and 
talk a few minutes and the dinner horn 
blows. The farmer will ask and in- 
sist on the city man coming in and 
having dinner. It is not just for man- 
ners either, he means it. 

Suppose this same farmer happens 
to meet the same city man in the town 
and they stop and pass a few words 
and the clock strikes twelve. What 
happens? The city man will slap the 
farmer on the shoulder and say: “Well, 
come round and see me; if I can do 
anything for you call on me.” Each 
goes his way. 

The farmer thinks of this often. 

Human nature is the same in people 
of all vocations. The difference of 
viewpoint is due to environment. 

Take advertising: The commercial 
man is used to advertising; the farmer 
is not. A county fair is mostly an 
agricultural exhibit. It is seldom con- 
ducted exclusively by farmers. It is a 
good place for town and country to 
fraternize and enjoy themselves. It is 
a good chance for town people to di- 
vide up the country and have each town 
man to take one or more from the coun- 
try and invite him to the fair and to 
dinner on a certain day at his expense. 
The people in the country could do the 
same thing for the people in town. This 
offers a means for developing a real 
comradeship. 

Where there is some 
tion, why not invite a farmer once in a 


TOWS 


civic organiza- 


while to meet with the members and 
give a talk? Others are invited fre- 


quently. Because a man has no repu- 
tation as a hot-air artist is no reason 
why we should conclude he has no 
brains or ideas worth while. 
The farmer thinks of this frequently. 
When newspapers cartoon the farm- 
er he never looks like “Country Gen- 
tleman,” but like a scarecrow. Why? 
The farmer thinks of this often. 
The personal equation is the strong- 
est force in society. Personal contact 
will knock off antagonisms when noth- 
ing else will. The long arm “I am 
holier than thou” attitude will never 
lead to coéperation. If it leads any- 
where it will be towards feuds. If you 
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are friendly with people only when you 
expect to get something out of them, 
and see them as they pass you on the 
street only when you want something, 
you are raising a barrier between your- 
self and others as impassible as the 
wall of hate between France and Ger- 
many. Any one who has lived long 
has seen some of this if he has not 
experienced it. 

Rural life in America is quite dif- 
ferent from rural life in Europe. There 
the rural population live in villages 
and go out to their farms to work— 
often miles away. The isolated farm 
house would be as much of a curiosity 
there as a rural village—with no sem- 
blence of a business town—would be 
in this country. The records show that 
this village life has not contributed to 
their culture or morals. Our way is 
the better, but we need the community 
spirit and our means of transportation 
and communication make it possible. 
Coéperation is coming and we should 
encourage it in every way possible. 


How Can Kiwanis 
Combat Illiteracy P 


(Irom page 149) 


Education Needs for Adult Illiterates 


The cure of illiteracy among adults 
an easy matter. The natural 
time for learning elementary subjects 
is when one is young. But adult illit- 
erates can be taught to read and write 
and the task is well worth doing for the 
welfare of the individual, the country 
in general, and most of all for the good 
of any children there may be in the 
tamily of the illiterates. 

Volunteer committees can serve best 
in this matter by helping school au- 
thorities establish evening and after- 
noon schools. Elementary instruction 
in evening schools should be as free 
as is the similar kind of instruction 
given in the day schools. If the justi- 
fication for education at public expense 
is the protection of the state, what ar- 
gument can be advanced for educating 
the child of seven and denying educa- 
tion to the man or woman of twenty- 
one? We should use our school plants 
in the evenings for adults as well as in 
the day time for children. Those tak- 
ing higher subjects might well pay for 
their instruction. Adult education is 
largely a matter of evening schools. 
Relatively few districts maintain eve- 
ning schools. A committee of citizens 
in each locality for the promotion of 
evening schools might render a miost 
valuable service. 

One of the most outstanding demon- 
strations that is being made in the 


is not 


teaching of adult illiterates is to be 
found in Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. It was found in 1921 that 
there were 4,500 adults in that county 
who could not sign their names. Eve- 
ning schools were started under the 
leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Mor- 
riss. Over 4,000 of these adults have 
now been taught to read and write. 
Some of these people have now reached 
fifth grade reading ability. Their 
teachers report that 4t is a pleasure to 
teach them. The county superintend- 
ent of schools, reports that the instruc- 
tion of adult illiterates has greatly 
increased the attendance of their chil- 
dren in the day schools, that it has im- 
proved the general health of the county 
and has increased the earning power of 
the heads of families. 

The relative cost of evening schools 
is small. The good they accomplish 
may be very large. Evening schools 
are and must be closely associated with 
adult education that is growing in all 
civilized countries of the world. This 
movement may perhaps mean more for 
the welfare and happiness of the hu- 
man race than any movement of our 
generation. 

The Kiwanis organization is work- 
ing in the field of adult education. Its 
membership and organization is such 
that it .can, in the regular order of 
business, help constituted authorities 
make America a literate nation. 


Kiwanis Education 
(From page 167) 


talk to the new (and old) members, 
and another will present the new mem- 
bers with a Kiwanis lapel button, with 
some short but pointed remarks about 
it. 

Using the literature furnished by In- 
ternational, which is the best from all 
sections, enables the committee to work 
out a great variety of educational talks. 

Old members who are losing interest 
should be called on. Ask them to talk 
before the committee. It often 
Every member of the 


will 
prevent a loss. 
club is a potential member of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. Get each 
one to contribute his bit and the com- 
bined inspiration may lift us to the 
highest peaks of accomplishment in 
As a pebble thrown 
into the sea will disturb it to a greater 
or lesser degree throughout its entire 
length and breadth, so each member 
whose standard of good has been lifted 
to a higher plane will in turn elevate 
the whole world to a higher standard 
of living. 


service well done. 
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Satisfactory filing cannot be ac- 
complished by merely enclosing 
your letters in a piece of manila 
paper. Manila folders at their best 
are merely amakeshift—temporary 
that cannot hold the 
papers erect in the files, or prevent 


containers 


the loss of letters by misfiling. 
I-fficient filing 
methods require 






—firm, durable, 
expansible containers 
especially constructed for the pur- | 
pose of vertical filing. They will 
not slump down or ride up in the 
file drawer. They will hold three 
or three hundred letters as easily 
as afolder will hold three. 
“Vertex”? Pockets will improve 
instantly the appearance and effi- | 
ciency of every file drawer. 
To prove our case, if you have 
a filing cabinet, we will send a 
free sample ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket 


which we ask you to use in place 
of your most crowded folder. 


Use the coupon below. There 
is no obligation. 


CUT HERE Saciaiaeiaiienl 


Please send me for trialin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in March Kiwanis. 


Name of Firm.... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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U. S. 
Flags 
— ‘ no Ciet uly for U. 8.—4 mands Week 
All All dj Wool bunting—imitation wool 
A or prices and information 
vo Catalog is mailed on request to 
ere a | i it tee Chairmen Many helpful 
- onze fanblew hields with new Kiwanis Emblem 
read 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 











Want Big Club b Mectings? 








Show your membership on a Kiwa- 

nis Attendance Chart studded with 
Moore Maptacks 

25 Colors-5 Sizes-1000 Symbols 

The members see at a glance who are 

absent. New Revised Chart sent to 


secretaries for 25c 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa 





DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 
STORY-TELLING 
BADGES 
Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 

—__ 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co, 


H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) 


| 
| 26809 2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 















Earn $3000 to se year. quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Re New easy 
method. ; aon like it. eit Send © etonce for free 
book, ities in Modern Photography" and 
full a. Special offer open now. 

AN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Inc. 
Dept. e183" 








met ts) Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Musical Comedies 
Revues, with full 
poecrns © for s' os. 
ean stage your own show with ou Full line 


ofp plays, stage songs, crossfi ye 
ee ile acts and make-up. re, monalogets FREE 


$. DENISON & CO.. 623 So. Wabash, Dept, 118 Chicago 


MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 

SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 


(single copy for 25c) 


Columbus 











Georgia 














. , MONEY BACK iF NOT 
"SNE INROGRAPH SELF FILLES 
GMATEST Waut EVER oF rear 


Writes with ink easy as a lead 
il, Won't skip, blot, 
scratch, leak or soil 
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|L. Van 
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North Carolina 
Woodlawn, Chicago, 


C. H. Mebane, Sr., Newton, 

William Wicks, Sr., 
Illinois 

H. Floyd King, Traverse City, 

John Busch, Cleveland, Ohio 

Max Geiger, Allianee, Ohio 

Robert C. Bridgham, Boston, Massachusetts 

William Hay, Fairmont, Minnesota 

A. Smith, Endicott, New York 
Tassel, Rochester, Minnesota 

Roscoe Stepfield, Barberton, Ohio 

Theo. M. Hunsbedt, Lewiston, Idaho 

J. Earl Curran, St. Thomas, Ontario 

George C. Burt, Indianapolis, Indiana 

L. B. Stoner, San Antonio, Texas 

Henry LaVoie, West Palm Beach, 

Dr. A. M. McGovern, West Union, 
Virginia 

R. J. Moquin, Secretary, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania 

Luther C. Maze, Fall Brook, California 

Charles W. Norton, Guelph, Ontario 

J. M. Edwards, President-elect, 
North Carolina 

F, L. Preston, Eldorado, Kansas 

Howard Henderson, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Casper S. Shaak, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

A. L. Delkin, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Ray W. Clark, Los Angeles, California 

F, Harrison Warner, Greenfield, Indiana 

F. A. Winter, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Roy Flanders, Lockport, New York 

Dr. J. D. Smythe, Greenville, Mississippi 

Charles F. Fulton, Georgia 

John M. Longstreet, Camden, New Jersey 


Michigan 


Florida 
West 


Savannah, 


The Least of These 


Science of all the 
A glory to thy name, 

A blessing to all mankind, 
the halt, 


ages, 


The weak, the lame. 
A blessing to all mankind ? 
Let’s see if that is true, 
When only key of silver 
Your Portals enter through. 


What of the under-privileged 
Who lacks the silver key? 
Shall succor be denied him? 
Who needs it more than he? 


Deformed and weazened children, 
Helpless from their birth; 

What a hollow mockery, 
Inheriting the earth! 


Just a modern miracle, 
A famous surgeon’s knife, 
What a transformation, 
A strong and useful life. 


A splendid chance for service, 

The earth’s anointed we, 

If we but get the vision, 

And pass the silver key. 

O. Coghill, 
lola, Kansas. 
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Send in Convention 


Exhibit Material 


At the Memphis Convention in June Ki- 
wanis will have a large display exhibiting 
and achievements of all the 
Members and clubs are urged to send 
material which value and 
which can be used in the exhibit. 

All material should be mailed as early as 
Department of Publicity at 
and marked on 
“For Memphis 


the activities 
clubs. 


in all the is of 


to the 
International Headquarters 
outside of the package 
Convention Exhibit.” 


} ossible 
the 


Nothing should be sent direct to Mem- 
phis for the entire International exhibit is 
planned and made up at International Head- 
quarters. 


Here is the kind of material that is needed: 


Photographs of all club activities 

Good luncheon notices and club publica- 
tions 

Club pamphlets 

Posters and drawings 

Special meeting programs 

Inter-club meeting programs 

Ladies’ night programs 

Club rosters 

Committee pamphlets 

Kiwanis editions of newspapers 

District convention material 

Attendance cards and suggestions to pro- 
mote attendance 

Kiwanis Anniversary Week material. 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1927 


the International 


f Trustees 


Approved by 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


Fanuary 16-22 





UnITED STATES-CANADA WEEK 





April 24-30 


| Auit-Kiwanis NIGHT 
} 


June C 


CANADIAN CiTIzENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 26 - Fuly 2 


ConsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September II-17 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees. 
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An Expert Organization 


One Good Man and Two Guesses? 


N institutional fund-raising, whatever the type of campaign, 
there are three major elements of great importance, all grouped 
under “professional direction” in the thought of the layman. 


These are: (1) direction or management; (2) publicity and (3) 


cab RM aban nie lle BMS cect i 


wiccn eee a, 
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Ketchum Publicity, Inc. 

( Professional organization and direction of 
| fund-raising activities for colleges, hospitals, 
i community chests, fraternal organizations 
| PITTSBURGH and similar causes. NEW YORK 

Park Building 149 Broadway 
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headquarters detail. 


Any reputable campaign firm 
endeavors to supply as director 
for a campaign a man qualified 
in personality, experience and 
leadership. But very few, save 
Ketchum Publicity, Inc., insist 
that the publicity manager and 
the person who directs the 
multitudinous details of the 
campaign headquarters also 
shall be qualified for their im- 
portant tasks as only trained, 
permanently-employed men 
can be. 


Most campaign firms “pick up” 
a publicity man and headquar- 
ters chief, and perhaps the as- 
sociate directors, for each cam- 


paign. 


Ketchum, and very few others, 
maintain a year-round staff of 
men and women trained for 
these tasks as the directors are 
for theirs—competent, there- 
fore, to produce the well- 
rounded team play which 
makes the work of the direct- 
or really effective. Ketchum 
directors and their assistants 
know each other, work with- 
out friction and without lost 
motion. 


a a om 


What firm, in any line of business, 
gets and keeps the best men in the 
field? Isn’t it the one that provides 
permanent employment for them? 


He 





Representatives of philanthropic, fraternal, religious or educational inStitutions 
contemplating the raising of funds are invited to write direct to 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons 
& Red Seal Carbon 
Papers always make 


good impressions. 
a 


Typewriters® 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSES 





“My typewriter problem 
is completely solved~ 


sj Fe Remington Line alone can solve all 
your typewriter problems with A Machine 


' for Every Purpose. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless Typewriters, 
Electric Typewriters, Tabulating Typewriters, 
Portable Typewriters, Vertical Adding Type- 
writers, and Bookkeeping Machines of every 
kind and description — these are the components 
ofthe Remington Line. And each of these many 
Remingtons is the very last word in the field 
it covers. 


The completeness of the Remington Line— 
a new development in the industry—enables 
the typewriter and bookkeeping machine user 
to practice selective buying to a degree hitherto 
impossible. 

In making the right selection, the Remington 
representative can render you most helpful 
assistance. His training is as complete as the 
line he sells; he knows the machine which 
should be used under every given condition— 
and for each and every purpose. This knowl- 
edge and training is freely at your service. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


So 


AE et TYPEWRITERS ELE TI DEWRITERS 
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The International Jury of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia has awarded the 
Remington Typewriter Company the Grand 
Prize, its highest award, for typewriter and 
bookkeeping machines, adapted to all purposes, 
and particularly commends as a notable advance 
in typewriters the Remington-Noiseless, Model 6 
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